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This work is published at the sugges- 
tion of W. T. Harris, LL.D., Commis- 
sioner of Education, who said of it at the 
recent Pedagogical Conference, at the 
Johns Hopkins University : 

" The idea of * apperception * is the most impor- 
tant fruit thus far developed by the study of the 
psychology of pedagogics. R. H. Quick, the emi- 
nent English authority, refers in the highest terms 
to a short monograph on pedagogics which he 
has recently discovered, entitled A Pot of Qreen 
FeatMrsy 
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PREFACE 

As the title of this paper seems a little 
strange a few words are necessary to ex- 
plain its meaning. Some years ago I was 
listening to an object lesson given to a 
class of very young children by a pupil 
teacher who chose for her subject a pot of 
beautiful fresh green ferns. She began by 
holding up the plant before the class and 
asking whether any child could say what 
it was. At first no child answered, but 
presently a little girl said, " It is a pot of 
green feathers." Thereupon the teacher 
turned to me and said, " Poor little thing ! 
She knows no better." 

But I fell a thinking on the matter. Did 
the child really suppose that the ferns 
were feathers ? Or did she rather use the 
name of a familiar thing to describe what 
she knew to be different, and yet noticed 
to be in some respects like ? 

(V) 



vi Preface 

This train of thought led me to put to- 
gether what I knew of perception, and the 
following is the result of my labors. The 
principal authority which I have closely 
followed is Dr. Karl Lange's " Apperzep- 
tion," but I have derived much help from 
Herbart's "Psychology," Bernhard Pe- 
rez's " First Three Years of Childhood," 
Romane's "Mental Evolution in Man," 
and the lectures of the late Professor T. 
H. Green. 
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What do we know of the outer world? 
Of that which is not self? Of objects ? 
How do we know anything of the outer 
world? We receive impressions from it; 
a table feels hard, a book looks brown in 
color, oblong in shape, and we say it is 
thick or thin. Are we simply receivers 
of these impressions, — hard, brown, ob- 
long? Are our minds inactive in the pro- 
cess of getting to know these impressions ? 
Or are they active? Are lumps of the 
outside somehow forced in upon our 
minds entire, without corresponding ac- 
tion on the mind's part ? 

No ! our minds are not passive, the 
opposite is true. Through the senses the 
mind receives impressions, but these con- 
tributions from the senses would not be 
objects of knowledge, would not be in- 
terpreted, would not be recognized unless 
the mind itself worked upon them and as- 
similated them converting the unknown 
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stimulus from without into a sensatiod 
which we can hold ia our thoughts aaa 
compare with other sensations with! 
The mind converts the unltnown stimulus 
n without into the known sensation.' 
The outer world then is no more wholly 
the outer world when you know it. In 
knowledge of the outer world there 
13 always something contributed by the 

ind itself. 

The truth that the mind adds to and 
changes the impressions which it receives 
through the senses is illustrated by the 
very different conceptions which exactly 
the same landscape gives rise to in differ- 
ent people. The geologist can tell you of 
the strata, the botanist of the vegetation, 
the landscape painter of the light and 
shade, the various coloring, and the group- 
ing of the objects ; and yet, perhaps, no 
one of them notices exactly what the 
others notice. A plank of wood, again, 
seems a simple object, and able to tell one 
tale to all, but how much it tells to a 
joiner, concerning which it is dumb to a 
casual observer. 

Or again, visit as a grown man the schoolj 
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Comparison in Perception 9 

room nr playground where you played as 
a child, especially if you have not visited 
the scene in the interval. How changed 
all seems ! The rooms that used to look 
so large have become dwarfed. The tre- 
.mendotis long throw which you used to 
make with a ball from one end of the 
playground to the other, to what a nar- 
row distance it has shrunk ! Yet the room 
and the ground are what they were. It is 
your mind that has changed. The change 
your mind has brought about for you 
a change in the thing. 

.1 people, then, or even oneself at dif-( 
times of one's lite may perceive thel 
object without obtaining the samel 
perception. Yet if the external object I 
stamped itself on the mind as a sea! or die 
stamps itself on wax, if the mind were as 
passive as wax, how could one object give 
rise to such different impressions' The 
difference must be due to the mind. 

Neither is it difficult to understand that 
this is so if we think what is the nature of 
the process by which the mind interprets 
the impressions which it receives from out- 
ward objects. When the mind receives an 
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impression it refers it to a previously re- 
ceived impression that happens to resem- 
ble it. Thus every new impression is 
interpreted by means of old ones, and con- 
sequently every new perception is affected, 
colored as it were, by the already acquired 
contents of the mind, and nothing can be 
known or recognized at all until reference 
and comparison have been made to previ- 
ous perception. My object here is to 
make this ^oini, perception^ which I admit 
is not easy, as clear as I can make it. 
\ Perception of an object is not so simple 
a matter as at first it seems to be. " Oh," 
some one will say, " simple enough ! a dog 
runs by me: through my senses 1. receive 
sensations of the animal, and I know that 
I see a dog." But this is no perfect ac- 
count, for suppose two strange animals, 
say, a Tasmanian Devil and an Ornithoryn^ 
chus came up the street together, my senses 
will make me aware of their presence, but 
if I had not learned anything about them 
previously, I shall not know, I do not say 
merely their names, but even their exact 
shape and distinguishing marks. I shall 
say, " What in the name of wonder are 
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they ? '* After a little looking at the strange 
pair I should probably say, " One is a kind 
of bear and the other is a kind of duck — 
a funny bear and a funny duck." 

Observe how the process of interpreta^ 
tion of my impressions goes on. Looking 
at the Tasmanian Devil, my impressions 
divide themselves into two classes, one set 
of impressions resembling impressions of 
bears which I have previously received, 
while the other set finds nothing already 
existing in the mind to which it can at- 
tach itself. A kind of fight goes on be- 
tween new and old. In the end the points I 
of resemblance overpower the points of | 
dissimilarity, and I judge- the one animal j 
(the T. D.), in spite of much unlikeness, toj 
be a kind of bear, — in doing which I amj 
wrong, as it is a kind of marsupial ; and in 
judging, by a similar process, the Orni- 
thorynchus to be a sort of bird because of 
its bill, the mind equally makes a mistake^ 
or, as we say, receives a wrong impression. 

There are then at least two parts in the J . 
process of knowing any object. First of all j 
there is the excitation of our nerves, the r 
nervous stimulus which makes us feel that I 
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we have a feeling, but does not explain 
nrhat the feeling is; and secondly there is 
the interpretation of the feeling by a men- 
tal action through which the undetermined 
and as yet unknown sensations or gifts 
of the senses are referred to known im- 
I pressions and explained. 

It is about this act of mental assimila- 
tion of the impressions which we receive 
from external objects that I am treating 
to-day. I am not dealing with the ques- 
tion of the origin of our impressions or 
the physiological basis of them, but with 
the growth of knowledge in the under- 
standing by the working of the mind upon 
impressions. I think that modern psy- 
chologists have carried the analysis of this 
process sufficiently far for the results of 
their studies to be of practical value to 
teachers and parents. If we have to teach, 
is it not useful to know how the mind ac- 
quires knowledge ? 

Take an object and set it before a child 
— say a fern. If the child has never seen 
a fern before, he knows not what it is. 
Impressions of it, he receives, but he can- 
not interpret them adequately. The bot- 
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^^mist looks at tbe same fern and not only 
sees and knows that it is a fern but also 
what kind it is, how it is distinguished 
from other ferns, where it grows, how it 
may be cultivated, and all about it. The 
difference between the knowledge which 
the sight of the fern gives to the child 
and that which it gives to the botanist 
does not depend upon the fern, but upon 
the state of mind of the two observers. 
The mind adds infinitely more to the im- 
pression received when it is the botanist's 
mind which receives it, than when it is the 
comparatively empty and uninformed mind 
of the child. What you can know of an/ 
object depends upon what you already! 
know bothofit and of other things. Ph^ os- 
ophers and poets like Kingsley, Carflile, 
Herder, Goethe, as well as educationists 
and psychologists, impress upon us this 
truth : " In regarding an object we can see-; 
only what we have been trained to see."*| 



•Cari^lk.— We I 
trained lo see, 
GoETHB, — We hear only what wo know. 
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14 Interpretation 

» Impressions, then, have to be interpreted 
before they are clear to us. What is the 
easiest case of our interpreting impres- 
sions? Perhaps some such as the follow- 
ing. I see a man a little way off and say 
to myself, " Here comes my brother." I 
have so often recognized my brother that 
the whole process of recognition goes on 
in my mind without any check or hin- 
drance. • The existing mental conception 
of my brother masters completely and 
promptly the fresh impressions which his 
present appearance makes upon me. The 
identification of the new and the old is 
uninterrupted, prompt, and immediate. 
The same speed and accuracy of interpre- 
tation is observable in his prompt and 
correct recognition by a good reader of 
the words and sentences in his book. 

Now take an opposite case, when it is 
hard instead of easy to interpret impres- 
sions. Suppose that we see something 

Rousseau. — We can neither know, nor touch, nor 
see, except as we hare learned. 

In other words the present impression producei 
only such an effect on the mind as the past 
history of the mind renders possible. 
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which is quite new to us. Suppose that 
the new impressions do not connect them- 
selves with any previously assimilated im- 
pressions, and that try as we may to refer 
them to something known all is in vain. 
Then we feel puzzled ; a hindrance, or a 
check, or obstruction occurs in our minds. 
If the impression be very strong it may 
cause us to *lose our heads,' as we say, or 
it may even overwhelm us. 

It is narrated that one of the natives of 
the interior of Africa who was accompany- 
ing Livingston to Europe no sooner found 
himself on the great Indian Ocean with 
nothing but heaving waters far and near 
in his view, than he became overpowered 
by the immense impression which the new 
experience made upon his mind, and flung 
himself overboard into the waves, never 
to rise again. Similarly at the Paris Ex- 
hibition, every evening when the gun was 
fired at the Eiffel Tower for the last time 
at ten o'clock it was not unusual to see a 
sort of frenzy among the visitors. Under 
the already strong impression produced 
by the electric illuminations, the lumin- 
ous fountains, and the varied magnificence 
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of the great show, some people seemed to be 
seized with a veritable panic. Cries of 
admiration escape from some, and of ter- 
ror from others, followed by fainting, at- 
tacks of hysteria, and prostrAkin. 

Similar shocks occasionally^^ove fatal. 
Only in September last a Uttle^bl, four 
years old, was standing on the pRitform, 
near Sittingbourne, with herparents. who 
were on their way to Kent for the hop- 
picking season, when an express train 
dashed through the station. The little 
one was terror-stricken, and on the jour- 
ney down screamed every time an en- 
gine came within sight or hearing. She 
dropped dead. The doctor ascribed death 
to the shock. 

To assimilate then a wholly new impres- 
sion is necessarily a task of some difli- 
culty, but the results are luckily not al- 
ways so sensational as those which I have 
just described, and the following is an 
account of what more usually takes place. 

If the new impression is not of a nature 
to make us feel strongly, and if it is iso- 
lated and unconnected with any other 
knowledge present to our minds, it proba- 
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oblivion, just as a little child may take I 
notice of a shooting star on a summer! 
night, and after wondering for a moment I 
thinks of i^Ao more; if, however, our I 
feelings ajjr excited, and if the ohject f 
which gflfes the impression remains before 
us longWnough to make the impression 
strong, then the impression becomes as- 1 
sociated with the feelings and the will j 
comes into play, in consequence of which ' 
we determine to remember the new im- , 
pression, and to seek an explanation of it. 
With this ohject the mind searches its pre- ' 
vious stock of ideas more particularly, 
comparing the new with the old, rejecting 
the totally unlike and retaining the like or 
most like, and in the'end it overcomes the 
obstacle of assimilation and finds a place 
for the new along with the old mental 
stores, thereby enriching itself, conscious- 
ly or iiiiconsciously — unconsciously in 
earlier years, and consciously afterwards. 
As an instance, I will suppose a child 
who has seen only blue violets finds a 
white one. Of his impressions of the 
white flower, some are new and some are 
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old. The greater part are old and lead 
him to infer that he sees a violet, but the 
impression of whiteness is new and leads 
him to say, " This is not a violet." Let us 
represent the characteristics by which he 
recognizes a blue violet by the letters A B 
C D, the D standing for the color blue 
and ABC for all the rest of the i5ower. 
When now he finds a white violet he again 
notes A B C as before, but instead of D, 
the color blue, he receives the impression 
E, the color white. Had the color been 
the same, the impression of the flower 
would have coincided with previous im- 
pressions of violets, but the difference 
between D and E causes an obstruction or 
hindrance to this inference. The mind is 
not at ease with itself; the agreement of 
new and old only reaches a certain way. 
The old mental image and the newly ac- 
quired one don't exactly tally. 

What happens? In the two mental 
Images now present and side by side in 
the mind, the new and the old (the new 
being more vivid, the old being more firm- 
ly established), the like elements, namely 
ABC, strengthen each other and unite to 
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make a clear image, while the unlike ele- 
ments D and E, the blue and the white, 
obstruct each other, become dim and at 
last obscured.. The like elements in the 
end overcome the obstruction caused by 
the unlike and beat them out of the field 
of mental vision, so that the two partly 
resembling impressions become blended 
or fused, as by mental smelting, into one. 
The two are recognized as one by the 
mind. The old appropriates or assimi- 
lates the new. The child finds an old Ex- 
pression for the new /wpression, and says 
to itself, " There is a violet." 

Of course an impression need not be- 
long to only ope previously acquired im- 
pression or group of impressions; it may 
be connected with other groups. In this 
case it will be recalled to consciousness 
on more frequent occasions than if it be- 
longed to one other mental state only. 
Hence a new impression, if you give it time^ 
may find for itself many more points of 
attachment with previous impressions and 
ideas than it found just at first. 

For instance, I may visit the Amiens 
Cathedral. Presently when I have ad- 
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mired the building I recall to mind vari- 
ous historic events that took place at the 
capital of Picardy. I remember that Julius 
Caesar started thence to conquer Britain, 
that Peter the Hermit was born there, and 
that not far off Edward III. won the battle 
of Crecy, and that its name often comes up 
in the long hundred years war. 1 think of 
the Peace of Amiens in i8oz, the visit of 
Buonaparte to Amiens when he prepared 
to invade England, and lastly of the Ger- 
man army in 1870. One impression calls 
up another, and the whole mass together 
strengthen and confirm and amplify the 
original impression. Isolated, these sepa- 
rate events are of less interest than when 
grouped together with my actual inspec- 
tion of the ancient building. 

A wise man, therefore (if I may draw a 
passing moral), does not, if he can help it, 
decide or act in a hurry, under the influ- 
ence of new impressions, but he will give 
them time to find points of connections 
with old impressions. What may to-day 
seem irreconcilable with truth, or honor, 
or happiness, may prove when time has 
been allowed for assimilation inconsistent 
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■neither with sincerity, nor good name,nor 

good fortune. 

Educationists, like Mr. Arnold, also, will I 

continue to implore the public to simplify 
L the studies of children, being convinced 
l.that unless the mind has leisure to work ] 
■'by itself on the stuff or matter which is I 
■■prescribed to it by the teacher, the think- 1 
I'ing faculty on which all progress depends 
fwill be paralyzed and dead knowledge will) 
^be a substitute for living. The mind will[ 
Ijiave no power of expanding from within, ) 
■■for it will become a passive recipient ofj 
\ knowledge, only able to discharge again. 
. has been stuffed into it, and quite' 

towerless to make fresh combinations analj 
(scoveries. Cram is the rapid acquisi' 
tion of agreat deal of knowledge. Learn^ 
, ing so acquired, though useful for a.. 
I barrister, has less educational value thanl! 
I the public believe, for it does not promote ', 
I but rather tends to destroy the active and | 
\ constructive powers of the mind. \\ 

When the mind has much difficulty to 

■overcome in assimilating a new impres- 

|eion, and hence has to spend time la so 

Hoing, it is beneGtted by the process; for 
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in the first place the necessity of care, cau- 
tion, accurate observation, and much rum- 
maging (if I may venture on the expres- 
sion) among the ideas of the mind tends 
to sharpen the senses, the sight, the touch, 
the hearing, and the rest, by making them 
sensitive to fine shades which might other- 
wise escape us; and in the second to am- 
plify and enlarge meagre impressions. 

The eye, by itself, for example, only re- 
veabto us surfaces. How then do we seem 
to see solid bodies ? A baby stretches out 
its hand for the moon : how is it that what 
seems so near to him looks so far off from 
us ? Because in our case the impressions 
conveyed by the eye are supplemented by 
the impressions received through the touch, 
and the two distinct sets of impressions 
combined together in the mind furnish us 
with the conception of a third dimension, 
besides length and breadth — viz., depth. 
The child who has not yet got so far as to 
have sufficiently often united the impres- 
sions derived from looking, with those de- 
rived from touching and moving, cannot 
rightly interpret the impressions which he 
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receives. The moon seems quite close to 
him. 

Impressions on the other hand which 
pass easily into their place in the mind do 
not always tend to clearness of ideas. 
People may look at an object hundreds of 
times for a special purpose, and beyond 
serving that purpose get no permanent 
impressions at all. Many people who 
look at a clock or watch many times a day 
cannot at once, when asked, draw from 
memory a dial with the hours correctly 
placed upon it. 

The process of assimilation may even 
mislead, just as familiarity with an object 
may hinder accurate observation. Goethe 
says there is a moment in his life when a 
young man can see no blemish in the lady 
he loves, and no fault in the author he 
admires. A_man in love may think 
that his Angelina sings divinely sweet, 
though her voice is like a crow's. He in- 
terprets the impressions which he receives 
accordingly to previously formed impres- 
sions. 

This leads us to see that it is not right 
to say, as we sometimes do say, " My 
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Errors of Mind, not Sinses 

senses play me false." The senses do not 
. The ear does Dot in the instance in 
question convey sweet sounds. The seose 
of hearing does not judge at all. The ear 
conveys the sound truly enough. The 
judgment concerning the sound is made 
the mind of the listener. The judg- 
ment it is which is falsified by prejudice, 
the lover being naturally prepossessed La 
favor of his mistress. 
j So the wanderer in the grave yard by 
night in the uncertain light of the misty 
moon judges a tall grave-stone to be a 
'sheeted ghost.' His eye is not at fault- 
His judgment is. He receives the impres- 
sion from the object truly, but he refers 
his impression to the wrong group or 
store of previous knowledge. He should 
refer it to optical phenomena, diffractioa 
of light and the rest. He actually does 
think of pictures and stories of vague ap- 
' pearances of human shapes without human 
I substance, and all the superstitious imagin- 
ings of poor frail human nature. His 
.senses are not under control of his reason. 
We have seen then how each impression 
that we receive from external objects is 
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P<;onsciously or unconsciously interpreted 
and made known to us by a liind of in- 
ternal classification through which its re- 
semblance connects it. We have now to 

'see that in this process of interpretation 

■ of a new impression by that which is old, 
[the previously existing mass of knowl- 

■ 'Cdge which interprets the new is itself 
^modified and made clearer. 

Suppose a child lives in the flat of the ' 
'en near Cambridge, and that by going to 
Ithe GogmagOfi Hills he learns to form an 
I idea of what a hill is. Then suppose him 
I to be transported to Birmingham, where 
I he goes out to the Lickey Hills. These 
I he will recognize as hills by aid of the 
(previous conception of a hill which he 
\ has formed in his mind, but at the same 
I time he enlarges his ideas of a hill; and if 
I he travels further west and climbs the 
1 Malvern Hills and the Welch Hills he 
[will still further amplify his conception. 
'Jew let him study the elements of geology 
,nd physical geography, and learn to trace 
^the connection between the shape of hills 
I and the rock or soil composing them, to- 
f gether with the action of wind and water. 
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heat and frost, and the word hilts will still 
have yet an extended meaaing. 

Every time you refer an object to a 
class, as when you say, "Yonder mass — it 
may be Ingleborough — is a hill," you not 
only explain the thing about which you 
are talking (Ingleboro'), but you also add 
to your idea of the dass to which you re- 
fer it (hill). The new thing is explained 
by oid or already existing ideas, but for 
the service which the old does the new in 
thus interpreting it, the old idea receives 
payment or recompense in being made 
itself more clear. 

f Suppose you have a dozen pictures' 
lapes, bears, foxes, lions, tigers, etc. Then 
' every time you show one of these to a 
child, and the child learns to say "That 
I tiger is an animal," "That Hon is an ani- 
mal," he not only learns something about 
I the tiger, the lion, and the rest, but also 
' extends his conception of what an animal 
is. Hence we can see when it is that 
I learning a name is instructive : it is when 
j the name is a record of sometliing actually 
, witnessed. If, however, you tell a child 
I who does not know what a ship is, or what 
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wind is, or what the sea is, that a sail is - 
the canvas on which the wind blows to 
move the ship across the sea, the names 
are only names and do not add to his 
knowledge of objects. 

So far we have chiefly considered the - 
case where impressions from the outside 
world or from outward objects are being in- 
terpreted by the mind, as the case of violets, . 
the pot of ferns, and the like ; but a similar 
process goes on wholly in the mind be- 
tween ideas which exist there after exter- 
nal objects have been removed. Consider 
how weak fugitive impressions may be 
strengthened and held fast by this process. . 
Alongside the feeble, and therefore fugi- 
tive, impression arises a mass of previously 
acquired and nearly connected impressions 
and ideas, dominating the former, and bj 
\s of connections with other stores of 
ledge setting up a movement in the 
which lights up the obscure impres- 
iefines it and fixes in the mind in- 
ably. 
. example, I find a little white flower 
le top of Great Whernside, Rubus 
Chamcemorus. I might notice it for a mo — 
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ment and pass on oblivious. SuppCH 
■however, that it occurs to me next day to 
think of the so-called zones of vegetation, 
and how the Pennine Hills were covered 
with the ice sheet as Greenland now is, 
and how England then had an arctic flora, 
-and how it may be that this flower, which 
-in England only grows z,ooo feet above 
■the sea, being killed by the warmth of 
lower levels, may perhaps be a botanical 
relic of that surprising geological epoch : 
and then what interest attaches to that 
flower. Why the very spot on which it 
stands seems stamped in the mind indeli- 
bly. 

Nothing new then can be a subject of 
- knowledge until it is associated not merely 
mechanically (as a passing breeze with the 
story which 1 read under a tree) but by a 
-psychological process with something in 

■ the mind which is already stored up there, 

■ the new seeking among the old for some- 
thing resembling ilself, and not allowing 
the mind peace until such has been found, 
or until the new impression has passed 
out of consciousness. 
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^^f This process of iaterpretiog impressions 
and ideas by reference Co previous impres- 
sions and ideas must not be confounded 
with the reference of such interpreted im- 
pressions to self. When you refer this- 
process to self, when you recognize your 
self as going through the process, and as- 
ftieing the subject of the assimilating pro- 

this is self-observation. You may ' 
^ave this self-consciousness either along 
(pith the interpreting process, or after it^- 
not at all. Dogs, parrots, and many 
limals, clearly interpret impressions and- 
' objects as one of a class, as a kitten did ■ 
which, after eating a piece of raw meat, . 
afterwards chewed a ball of red blotting 
paper, inferring it to be meat from its- 
color; but they do not do this with recog- 
nition of self as the subject of the process. . 
Children do not appear to be conscious in 
their thoughts and actions much before 
they are three years old, and their minds 
seem at first much to resemble the minds - 
of animals. 

We may now further apply this princi- 
ple of the growth of the mind to practical' 
work in the class room. 



, self 
^^■^eir 
^^kess 
^Kav< 
Hwitt 
^Hor ] 
^Vanin 



"W^hen something new presents itself to 
us, it does not as a rule, except when it 
affects tiie emotions in some way, arrest 
«ur attention, unless it is connected with 
something already known by us. 

A young; child visited the British Mu- 

- seum, and was next day asked what he had 
, noticed. He remarked upon the enormous 

- size of the door mats. Most other im- 
I pressions were fugitive, being isolated in 

his mind. The mats he knew about, be- 
cause he compared them with the door mat 

- at home. Among all the birds, the only 
one he remembered was the hen, and pass- 
ing by the bears and tigers with indiffer- 

■ ence he was pleased to recognize a stuifed 
specimen of the domestic cat. The child 
I only remembered what he was already 
' familiar with, for the many impressions 
' from other objects neutralized each other 
-. and passed into oblivion. 
I One great art in teachijig is the art of 
(finding links and connections between 
! isolated facts, and of making the child see 
• that what seems quite new is an extension 
I of what is already in'hls mind. Few peo- 
.ple would long remember the name and 
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^ate of a single Chinese king picked by 

ilbance from a list extending back thous- 

ids of years. Facts of English history 

e not much easier to remember than tJiis 

for children who are not gifted with strong 

mechanical memories. Hence the value 

of presenting names, dates and events, in 

I connection with external memorials, such 

P.BS monuments, buildings, battlefields, or 

rwilh poems and current events, and the 

like. Story, object, and poem, illustrate 

and strengthen each other. It ought not 

to be hard to teach English history in the 

Ltown of York, where there is a continuous 

Vferies of objects illustrating the course of 

Kaffairs from pre-historic times to the pres- 

■ ent date. Our object in teaching should| 

Kbe to present facts in organic relatii 

Leach other, instead of getting them li 

why heart as a list of disconnected nam 

If, then, all the growth of the mind takes 
[place from earliest to latest years through 
L the apprehension of new knowledge by 
l-old, then the first business of the young 
I child in the world is to learn to interpret 
^ rightly the impressions that he receives 
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V I from objects. To receive and master^tV 

, 1 gifts of his senses is his first duty. 
\/^ But this task cannot in the early stages 

be fulfilled in a strictly systematic way. 
You cannot present all the world piece- 
meal to the child, object after object in 
strictly logical order. One educationist 
objected to little children visiting a wood 
or forest because the different sorts of 
trees were all jumbled together instead of 
being scientifically classed and arranged 
as they would be in a botanical garden. 
The child, however, must take the world 
ty \ as he finds it. Impressions come crowding 
in upon him in such numbers that he has 
no time at first for paying minute attention 
to any one. In truth, so massed and 
grouped are his impressions, that one may 
almost say that the outer world presents 
itself to him as a whole — of course an ob- 
scure, unanalyzed whole, — and that it is 
a matter of difficulty to isolate one per- 

' ception clearly from its concomitant per- 

\ ceptions. 
- The whole must be analyzed into parts 

( bit by bit. Out of the mass of obscure 

I and ill-defined impressions, educationists 
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should study which are they which stand 
out and arrest attention most readily, and 
in what order they do this. We do not .- 
find that those impressions are most strik- J 
ing which are logically the most important,] 
but rather those to which the practical; 
needs of daily life give prominence — food,' 
clothing, parents, brothers, sisters, other 
children and their experiences. Such are 
the things that children are most taken up 
with. But each impression once grasped 
is the basis or starting point for under- 
standing another, and thus the manifold 
variety of objects is simplified and brought 
within the compass of memory by a sort 
of unconscious reasoning. 

A child, for instance, who kept a chick-; 
en, but never saw chicken at table, 
being limited in its meat-diet to beef, when ; 
at last the chicken came to table roast- 
ed, called it "hen-beef," clearly inter- 
preting by an elementary process off 
reasoning the new by the old. Take aj 
child to a wild beast show and observe how j 
he names the animals by aid of a very 
general resemblance to those he may pre-| 
viously know. The elephant is a donkeyi 
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34 Things must have Names, 

I because he has four legs ; the otter is a fish ; 

' and so on. These comparisons are not 
jests, nor even mere play of fancy, but the 
result of an effort of an inexperienced mind 
to assimilate new impressions. The child 
is only following the mental process which 
we all have to follow in becoming masters 
of our impressions and extending our 
knowledge. Clearly^ the limited stock of 
ideas of the child renders it easier for him 
to make mistakes than for us to do so, but 
in some matters it is well to remember 
that we are no further advanced than chil- 
dren, and consequently often behave as 
such. 

A little French child, a year old, who 
had travelled much, named an engine 
Fafer (its way of saying Chemin de fer) ; 
afterward it named steamboat, coffee-pot 
and spirit lamp, anything in short that 
hissed and smoked, ** fafer " — the obvious 
points of resemblance spontaneously fus- 
ing together in the child's mind and be- 
coming classified not quite incorrectly. 
Another child who lear^viio call a star by 
its right name applied star as a name to 
candle, gas, and other bright objects, 
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clearly interpreting the new by the old, by 
use of an unconscious elementary classifi- 
cation or reasoning. 

Thus we see the value and helpfulness 
of language, in the process of acquiring 
and interpreting impressions. Having 
once separated out from the indistinct 
masses of impressions borne in upon him 
from the outside world some one distinct 
impression, and having marked that im- 
pression with a name, the child is thence- 
forth readily able to recognize the same 
impression, in this instance that of bright- 
ness, when mixed up with quite other 
masses of impressions, and to fix its atten- 
tion on that one alone. 

Thus the word helps the mind to grow 
and expand. The use of the word is a 
real help to the knowledge of things. The 
name when learnT^n connection with the 
observation and handling of an object is 
not merely a name, a barren symbol for 
nothing signified, but is a means for ac- 
quiringfresh knowledge as occasion serves. 
A name thus learA (/. ^., in presence of 
the object) when applied by the learner 
to a new impression exactly resembling 
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36 Names in presence of Object 

the former is really an expression of and 
an addition to the mental stores. It is 
then as the filling in of a sketch or as the 
further completion of an unfinished circle. 
How different is such naming from 
learning by heart of names of objects 
without handling the things signified. 
How often have text-books of science 
geography, and history been prescribed 
to be got up for examination, and how 
often have the results been disappointing. 
The student thus taught sees only the 
difference of a letter in the alphabet be- 
tween CarboNic Acid and CarboLic Acid, 
JacobiNE, and JacobixE, and a mere trans- 
position of a figure in expressing an in- 
cline as 8 inches in i mile, instead of i inch 
in 8 miles. The words call up no mental 
image. The figure 8 is a symbol only, as 
it does not call up the image of 8 things. 
A name given in the presence of the 
object serves afterwards to recall the 
image or picture of that object; and it 
does this the more perfectly, the more ac- 
curately the object is studied in the first 
i instance. Children for want of language 
! signify many of their impressions by ges- 
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tures before they can describe them in 
words ; and gesture language, especially W 
encouraged, precedes spoken language, 
besides accompanying it. Children are 
imitative ; they lov e to act over again what 
they have seen, especially when much im- 
pressed; as in George El^iot^s pathetic 
description of the baby-boy attending his 
mother's funeral in puzzled wonder, and 
thinking how "he would play at this with 
his sister when he got home." With chil- 
dren, this "acting," or "playing" at be- 
ing, more resembles talking over, giving 
expression to and describing what has 
been seen, noted, and assimilated, than 
aimless exercise of the muscles and the 
intelligence. 

How profoundly right, therefore, Froe-/ 
bel was in making so much of action- 
songs in his Kindergarten, and how ex- 
cellent his games are, in which every 
action of the child corresponds to some 
observed impressions with which the child} 
is familiar. Froebel's actions correspond 
to realities, and are not mere physical, 
movements. They are forms of expres- 
sion of things. They correspond to facts, 
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38 False Interpretation 

and advance the observation and knowl- 
edge o^ things which ought to be familiar 
to everyone, such as sowing, reaping. 
yj 1 / \ Now to go back to my pot of feathers, 
the child sees ferns for the first time, and 
cannot tell what they are. He receives 
inipressions which are new, and these seek 
interpretation in the manner which I have 
described. The, hunt about in the mind 
for similar impressions previously re- 
;' ceived ; at last the impression of the fern 
\ attaches itself to the impression of feathers ; 
the crisp curl of the frond and its delicate 
Ibranches much resemble feathers; it is 
I true there is a hindrance to the judgment ; 
:' the fern is not quite like the feather ; some 
: points are like and some are not ; in the 
; end, however, those which are alike over- 
\ power those which are unlike, and the 
/ child says, " These are feathers." 

The child has not got false impressions : 

he interprets wrongly; further study, fresh 

I observation and comparison, will soon 

rectify the error. Hence the need of tak- 

; ing careful note of children's mistakes, 

I distinguishing between thoughtless an- 

y swers and those which although very 
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wrong, arise from mental effort misdirect* t 
ed. Careless answers should be checked, \ 
but well-meant thought, even if unsuccess- \ 
ful, should be encouraged. Therefore an \ 
answer like that of the green feathers \ 
should be dealt with in the way of praise I 
rather than that of censure. 

Sometimes it is not merely an object ^ 
that is incorrectly interpreted, and subse- / *^ 
quently better understood. It occasion- ' 
ally happens to us that a whole group of 
thoughts is thus modified by the acquisi- 
tion of some new knowledge, and instead 
of the new merely forming an addition lol 
the old it wholly changes it. Such was 
the result of the teaching of Copernicus 
and Galileo, and in our own day of Darwin. 
The discoveries of these men caused such 
wide reaching alteration of preconceived 
ideas that the new knowledge was at first 
received with discomfort and mental un- 
easiness, which caused the discoverer to be 
looked upon with suspicion, regarded as 
an enemy, and persecuted. When in the 
case of an individual, some new concep- 
tion changes the character in this way by 
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some powerful influence, as in the case of 
St. Paul, we call it a conversion. 

Well, then, it may be said, in these cases 

5'our position is given up. The new should 

be regarded as the means by which the old 

is known, instead of the old as interpreting 

the new. But this is not the case; for 

however overpoweringthe new conception 

may be for a time yet in the end the whole 

store of knowledge in the mind proves too 

strong for it, overpowers it, and finds 

some place for it, after which the mind is at 

peace with itself, and appears to have been 

enlarged and not diminished or divided by 

the fresh experience, however strange and 

unusual it may have been. 

1^ J I have shown, then, that when the child 

I called a pot of ferns a pot of green feathers 

\ he was by no means using a name without 

I attaching any meaning to it, and that he 

\ should have been encouraged for a praise- 

\ worthy effort to explain what he saw. 

\^' \ It is, however, the business of parents 

. and teacher to help the child to learn ex- 

\ actly what it is that he names. A child, 

for instance, saw a duck on the water, and 

\ was taught to call it "Quack." But the 
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child included in this name the water as 
well as the duck and then applied it to all ; 
birds on the one hand and all liquids on ■; 
the other, calling a French coin with the j 
eagle on it a " Quack," and also a bottle ] 
of French wine " Quack." Such a mis- 
take in naming is to be guarded against as 
obviously tending to confusion of thought. 
The poet Schiller as a child lived by the 
Necki^r, and called all rivers which he saw 
^* Neckv." Such an error is less serious 
^^s it is easily put right. If the child notes 
its impressions and refers them intelli- 
gently to previous impressions as best it 
can, then it is not important if he is not 
quite correct about names. 

We — teachers and parents — may take a 
hint from this, and be more ready to give 
class-names to begin with, leaving details 
to come later. Teach the child in front of 
a picture of a herring, or better, pictures 
of herring, sole and pike, " That is a fish '* 
first of all, and only afterwards " That fish 
is a herring." For teaching general names, ; 
such as bird, beast, fish, and reptile, in ,' 
presence of pictures of eagle, cow, herring, i 
and adder, has a two-fold use. The class- 
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42 Class-Names should come first 

name (fish, beast, &c.) thusgiven (i) directs 
the child's attention to a few points among 
many, and those easy to grasp, and hence 
is a guide to the child's mental powers, 
which are apt to be overwhelmed by the 
number of individual impressions of things, 
all disconnected and isolated, much in the 
same way as in an intricate country full of 
cross roads your way is made easy if you 
are told to ignore all other tracks and fol- 
low the road bordered by telegraph posts ; 
and (2) it enables the child to understand 
the usual conversation of its elders and 
the words and language in books. 

Grown-up people use general terms in 
daily conversation which children only 
slowly acquire without help from teachers. 
Many of these simpler class names are 
easily taught and are a pleasure to the 
children to learn, for they answer to the 
early stages of elementary reasoning. 
Country children often have a small vocab- 
ulary of general terms compared with 
town children, and less understand the 
language of books ; but on the other hand 
from exercising their senses on objects 
and being brought into close contact with 
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out-of-door work they often have a greater 
real power of observing and interpreting 
things outside themselves and greater 
originality in this respect than town child- 
ren who are sharper in talk and society. 
However, both kinds, the knowledge of 
language and the mastery of objects, should 
be taught together, for both are indispen- 
sable in life. 

Young children are perhaps quicker . 
than older people to note superficial resem- 
blance of things. Because, no doubt, they 
have fewer old impressions stored in the 
mind wherewith to compare new impres- 
sions, and comparison among a few things 
is more rapidly and expeditiously made. 
They have to pay for this advantage, how- 
ever, because they are liable to misinter- 
pret impressions — to call a pot of ferns a 
pot of feathers, to refer impressions to the 
wrong group in their mind, groups with 
which they are accidently and not logically 
connected. 

What is more, objects are not so clearly 
distinguished — set over against each other 
with children as with grown people. 
Children hardly distinguish themselves 
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into soul and body. They know of their 
undivided personality — body, mind, and 
soul — that it moves, feels happy, sad, hun- 
gry, &c., and they attribute the same feel- 
ings to all other things. Birds, beasts, 
and inanimate objects are like affected as 
themselves. "Jack the dog is thirsty," 
^' Poll is angry,** " Kitty is sleepy," " The 
stars blink," "The engine goes to bed," 
**The knife is naughty to cut me." They 
do not distinguish between figures of 
speech or metaphors and realities. Their 
minds move in a region of twilight in 
which the real and unreal, the true addi- 
tions to knowledge, the actual gifts of the 
senses are confused and blurred and alter- 
ed by the additions which the mind itself 
makes to them, and they cannot separate 
the one from the other. 

To this stage of mental progress how 
appropriate are fables, allegories, fairy 
stories, parables, and the like. If anyone 
thinks that it would be better if the child's 
mind could move only in the sphere of the 
exact I would reply, (i) that this does not 
seem to be nature's process ; (2) that look- 
ing to the mode of growth of the mind it 
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does not seem even possible ; (3) that if 
you try to keep the child's mind to exact- 
ness you may clip and pluck the wings of 
imagination. 

Now without imagination there is little 
advance in knowledge, little discovery in 
the spliere of science ; and in the sphere 
of morality, without some imagination 
you are quite unable to put yourself in 
the place of another, which is the basis of 
sympathy and mental support, and the 
foundation of the social fabric. The mere 
sight of a neighbor's joy or sorrow does 
not awaken sympathy. 

Three little children were thrown out 
of a train in an accident, and one was 
frightfully mang^led to death, but the 
other two, who were unhurt, and could 
not realize what bad happened, stooped 
down and went on plucking dasies with 
unconcern. In the case of young chil- 
dren you can hardly go too far in the way 
of associating new learning with personal 
feeling, even at the expense of exactness ; 
and the infant-school teacher who, in a 
lesson on the Sun, instead of dwelling on 
its roundness, brightness, and heat, began 
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by calling it a lamp in the sky, lighted in 
the morning and put out at night ; lighted 
for men to go about their work, and put 
out for them to go to sleep, showed a true 
knowledge of the key that opens the door 
into the child's mind. 

This information is not exact, but inas- 
much as it is based on what children 
understand and like to hear about, it finds 
a ready entrance into their minds. But it 
is clear that what is to the child its natural 
mode of expression is arrived at by the 
teacher only through imagination, and 
hence arises the teacher's difficulty. It is 
a useful hint to study the children's own 
lead and follow it. School necessarily 
limits the child's life. You cannot bring 
all creation into the four walls of the 
class-room. But what you lose in extent 
you gain in depth : you lose variety, you 
gain in concentration. Before school- 
time, all things engage the child's atten- 
tion In turns, and nothing long. At school 
he has to attend to a few things, and to 
keep his attention fixed upon them for 
short periods ^t first, but for increasingly 
longer ones. It is a matter of practice 
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and experience to find out what things 
most readily arrest attention, and in what 
way information can best be conveyed so 
as to arrest attention^ and it is in these 
matters that the skill of the teacher comes 
in. 

I am not sure that if the teacher's art is 
to be summed up briefly it may not be 
described as the art ot developing the 
power of fixing attention. ^ 

For instance, when we present a picture 
or even an object to a child, neither ob- 
ject nor (still less) picture explains itself. 
The object needs to be pointed out piece- 
meal, and all its parts called attention to 
sepfrately ; for the child only sees it as a 
whole about which it can say but little 
and soon tires of. The picture but very 
partially represents the objects which the 
artist depicts, much being suggested and 
left to the imagination of the beholder. 
Even when we say we actually see an ob- 
ject we forget how much of what we think 
we see is really inference from some small 
part of what we see, and nothing is more 
deceptive than merely ockular evidence. 
Thus pictures of things which the chil- 
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dren have seen are much better, and the 
former should serve as a preparation for 
the latter. 

But even pictures will only go a certain 
way in making known to us things past 
and things remote, facts of history and 
geography. The greater part of advanced 
instruction must be conveyed by words. 
Is it an historical scene we are treating of .^ 

• 

The child and many grown people inter- 
pret all by their own experience ; towns 
and houses in history resemble in his mind 
those with which he is familiar; men and 
women move about in the dresses of his 
neighbors ; their aspect aud language are 
in his mind the same as those of his peo- 
ple with whom he daily converses. Such 
inaccuracies may be partly conceived* 
Hence Goethe says " The past is a book 
with seven seals." 

The best plan is to read the past with 
one eye on the present. Look at the pic- 
tures of the Holy Family as drawn by 
Italian and Dutch painters. The chief 
fact which they intend to depict is not ob- 
scured but made clearer by the painter 
having made the homely surroundings 
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French and Italian rather than original. 
In History and Geography, in order to 
help the child to understand old times and 
realize what distant lands are, we must 
store his mind with conceptions based 
upon frequent observations of present 
time and of his own home and its sur- 
roundings. 

How far such observations may carry 
the student in interpreting the unseen, is 
proved by the beauty and correctness of 
the descriptions of Alpine Countries which 
were written by Schiller before he had 
seen the Alps. In history the most human 
part of the narrative takes the firmest 
hold of the mind, and the story of King 
Alfred and the Cakes, though not a very 
notable historical anecdote, serves at least 
to fix the name of the king in the child's 
mind, who would not so easily remember 
the peace of Wedmore. Eating he knows 
more about than making treaties. 

We may now trace the process of acquir- 
ing knowledge in its more advanced stage. 
The child has now learnt that a pot of ferns 
is not a pot of feathers. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he has only seen one kind of fern — 
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say a Lady Fern. After a few weeks he 
may see another — perhaps Maiden Hair. 
The points of resemblance between the 
two make him say "That is a fern": the 
points of difference hinder the process of 
assimilation and make him doubt ; in the 
end the mass of old impressions resembling^ 
each other overpower impressions which 
. 4iflfer, and he says "This is a fern," and in 
so doing he enlarges his conception of 
what a fern is. 

Let us now suppose that he comes across 
a good teacher who shows him many kinds 
of ferns, and points out the difference be- 
tween ferns and flowering plants and 
mosses. Every fresh distinction, every 
observation of a new fern helps to modify 
his previous knowledge. Old and new 
impressions react on each other. 

But now mark how essentially the same 

and yet how different are the two mental 

states, the earlier one, namely, when the 

child, I would say the child's mind,'recog- 

inizes of its own accord the second plant 

:as a fern by means of its previous acquain- 

.tance with another fern, judging from a 

imore or less superficial resemblance; and 
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the later state of mind when he has learnt « A 
all the scientific distinctions by which a 
fern is classified in a different class from 
flowering plants and mosses. We have 
now passed from Infant School learning 
to the instruction which is appropriate to 
the Upper School and the advanced classes. 
The child has outgrown a state in which 
the mind reasons unconsciously, and has 
arrived at a state in which reasoning is 
conscious ; he has left behind a condition 
or stage of development in which he was 
at the mercy of his impressions, and has 
progressed to a state of mind in which he 
can compare, check, and control his im- 
pressions. He has passed from a state in 
which he unconsciously accepted what was 
present to his mind, to a state in which he 
-can infer, judge and criticise. 

The pot of ferns is now seen to have 
more points in which it is unlike feathers 
than points in which it resembles them. 
Of the' many impressions derived from 
looking at the pot of ferns, the feather-like 
impression which at first stands out from 
the rest and forces itself on the mind, to 
the exclusion of the other impressions 
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which would, if attended to, modify the 
judgment, is now by means of conscious 
reasoning brought under proper control, 
and put in a subordinate position. What 
appeared to be a fact is now seen to be a 
fancy, and after all a fancy which expresses 
some element of truth — viz., the resemb- 
lance between fe^ns and feathers. 

These considerations, perhaps, throw 
some light upon Dr. AUbutt's warning to 
parents about the dreams and illusions of 
children. The fancies of childhood, he 
thinks, are sometimes the ante-chamber 
of insanity in adults. I do not think he 
intended to knock on the head many poetic 
and popular conceptions about children's 
pretty fancies, as was stated in some eve- 
ning review of his remarks.* It is clear,. 

♦Childhood's Dreams : Imagination or In- 
sanity ? 

In the course of the meeting of the Medico- Pay. 
chological Association held at York last night. Dr. 
Clifford Allbut ^of Leeds^ read a paper on the *' In-^ 
sanity of Children/' which, if its statements be well- 
founded, knocks on the head many poetic and 
popular conceptions. Wordsworth speaks of a 
child's idea being a reminiscence of *' the fairy 
palace whence he comes." Dr. Allbutt sees in them' 
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however, that the crude method of assimi^ 
lating knowledge, which is natural and 
apparently inevitable in a child, ought by 
degrees to yield to more accurate concep- 
tions under the influence of wise instruc- 
tions. 

It is one thing to confuse ideas uncon- 
sciously ; it is another thing to do so con- 
sciously. The child makes an unconscious 
mistake in calling ferns feathers, but if 

only a step toward the insane asylum. Most peo- 
ple regard it as a healthy sign if the children have 
pretty fancies, and those are thought to be happiest 
who keep their illusions longest. But Dr. AUbutt 
would reverse this judgment. The fairy dreams ol 
childhood are only the result of defective organiza- 
tion, and healthy growth consists in their evapora- 
tion. Here are some of the chief passages of Dr. 
Allbutt's paper : — The imagination of children was 
the vestibule of the insanity of adults ; in children 
they saw in simple primary forms that with which 
they were familiar in the more complex and deriva- 
tive forms of insanity in adults. If a man lived in a 
vain show, far more so did the child ; if a man's 
mind was but a phantom in relation to the world, so 
fantastic was the child's mind in relation to that of 
the man. Fantastic — that was the key to the child- 
ish mind. In him was no definite boundry between 
the real and the unreal. Day-dreams which in an 
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this confusion is cherished by the child 
after he well knows the real distinction 
between the two, and if he acquires or cul- 
tivates a habit of mind in which reality is 
made to give way to make-believe and 
pretense, the child may lose control over 
this judgment and become in the end 
imbecile. The best antidote to foolish im- 
aginings appears to me to be the time- 
honored fables of iEsop, the sacred parables 
and allegories, and the best modern fancies 

adult would be absurd, were to a child the only 
realities. As the child grew older, and'the sense- 
impressions organized themselves more definitely 
and submitted to comparison, phantasy became 
make-believe, and the child slipped backwards and 
forwards between unconscious, semi- conscious and 
conscious self-deception. Pretty were the fancies of 
a child, yet the healthy growth of the child consisted 
in their evaporation. But if the growth of the mind 
were something other than healthy, then these fan- 
cies kept their empire ; they did not attenuate, and 
the child did not put ofif its visions. They were not 
likely to forget that the persistence of insanity in 
children might prevent the due advance of the or- 
ganization of the results of impressions, and might 
ultimately, as the adolesence approached, leave the 
sufferer in a state of more or less imbecility. — PM 
Mall Oazette, 
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for children, like those of Andersen or 
Ruskin. Fantastic the child will be ; it is 
our business to make his fancy healthy. 

The object then, of learning in education 
is not only to make the mind fuller and to 
enrich the understanding, but if the in- 
struction be of the right kind the additional 
knowledge ought to make the knowledge 
more exact and better defined. The method 
of acquiring the extended knowledge, also, 
ought to have even more far-reaching re- 
sults than information itself. Accustomed 
to right methods of fetudy the child will 
learn to be cautious in dealing with fresh 
impressions ; to feel the pleasure of re- 
ceiving new impressions and the need of 
care in referring them to their proper 
class ; to realise the danger to which every- 
one is liable of forming hasty judgments, 
and to weigh evidence for and against a 
provisional judgment. 

In short, study ought at least to make 
the student acquainted with the limits of 
knowledge in general, and the limitations 
of his knowledge in particular. The coun- 
try proverb, **He does not know a hawk 
from a heronshaw," illustrates the sort of 
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progress that learning should produce in 
a child. He must acquire at school the 
power of apprehending quickly and cor- 
rectly. He must become sharp in receiv- 
ing impressions, and accurate in referring* 
them to the class to which, not fancy, but 
reasoned judgment, leads him to refer 
them. 

Accurate and complete conceptions, 
true, logical definitions in all matters that 
we deal with in daily life, cannot be ob- 
tained by any of us. We can only keep 
the ideal of perfect knowledge before our 
eyes as a guide to us in the path of right 
knowledge. The educational value of the 
acquisition of knowledge is to improve the. 
natural powers of thought and judgment, 
and to enable the learner to deal with the 
masses of observed facts which press more 
and more heavily on us as we have to 
move amid the complications of mature 
life. In acquiring knowledge the mind is 
naturally active, and not merely passive. 
The active element is most precious, and 
modern education often tends to strangle 
it. Yet instruction which does not add 
increased energy to the thinking powers 
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is failing its purpose. Learning cannot 
be free from drudgery, and a great deal of 
the process of teaching and learning — say 
what you will — must be a tax on patience 
and endurance; neither can we entirely 
dispense with the mere mechanical exer- 
cise of the memory; but if the method 
pursued is correct, the drudgery ends in 
an increase of the energy of the mind, and 
a desire and a power to advance to new 
knowledge and discovery. 

You cannot undertake at school to fit 
every child for entering a trade, or craft, 
or profession, without^ further learning; 
but what he has learnVas a child ought to 
develop his constructive faculties, and to 
enable him to deal effectively with the 
matter which he will have to handle in the 
stern school of life ; and if, in addition to 
this, he has acquired an ingrained prefer- 
ence for the good before the bad, the true 
before the false, the beautiful before the 
foul, and what is of God before what is of 
the Devil, his education has been as com- 
plete as it admits of being made. 

As in the early stages of life, so in the 
later, our knowledge and our conduct de- 
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pend as much on what is within us as ta 
what is without. The work of life cannot 
be well done mechanically; in this every- 
one must be partly original and construc- 
tive, for the world is not merely what we 
find it, but partly what we make it, and 
what Coleridge has finely said of Nature 
applies to all we think and do. 

O Ladj', we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! 
And would we ought behold of higher worth 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor, loveless, ever- anxious crowd ? 
Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth. 

That education is the best, not which 
imparts the greatest amount of knowledge,, 
but which develops the greatest amount of 
mental force. 
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^^1 lirepitred by the ItegentB of the UnLvorslty. and participated in (.....u.^mv- 

^H oady by mors IhoJiasOaaatleinleii. f ormlag u ba^ for the dlatributlou o( more 

^B than a million (It dullara. ComiiUle leitA Key. Ctoth. Idtno, up. 473. til.W, 
^B S. Complete. Tbs aame aa above but without answers. Pp. BW. SI-W- 

^B 3, Scparatdy. Tbeeame. each Eubjcot by Itself, all Manilla, 16mD. 

^1 AHthmttls, 1233 QneBtlons, pp. Vi, SSota. Beogmpkv, ICST QuestlooB. Mk 

■ TO. £5 cU. Qnanmar, SST6 Questlono. pp. 109, an eta. SpeUing. 4900 Wonb, 

■ pp Bt. S5 eta. Kiyi to ArWuHntic, OeograpAi/, and OminTiittr, each S3 ots.. 
H The5o are of coarae an ladlspoasable preparation (or the Rctcents' Br- 

■ amlnatlooa, and have been used tor fifteea years In most oF the Begenttf 

■ wihools. 

I t. EtgenW Sileellont In Lilerature. Selections for Repetition from 

I Memory at the ExamlnationB oonduated by the Bcgentg o( the University of 

I the Btateof KewYork, Id connection with the oonrBas la American. German. 

I and lYench Uteratare. lestheretto, ISmo. pp. £0. S9 ots. 

Theaa selcctlona mere offlclall j prepared In the Regent*' OfBoe, and pub- 
lished under the direction of Mr. James Itusaelt Pitrsone, Jr. Beddes tbdr 
ipeclal piirpoBe. they wUl be tauad tidiliirBble for use In all classes. 

S. ItertttB PrOblemi In Arlthmitle forSchoola nnderthesuperrlsianof 
the Regenta. By Mra. Jihnis B. Puenticb. Paper, luino, pp. M. 30 els. 



. Rtvievi Queilhnx ir. 



J ■aphy for SohooU onder the eoporvlislonol 

the RcBcuta. By Mrs. Jensik B. PnENncE. Paper, Idmo, pp. 4S. K Ots. 

These books have beeu prepared to supplement the published boolra ot 
SeReuta' Questions, and afford en admirable drill in them subjects. Not ft 
■Ingle problem fa the first can l>e found In any rubll»hed arlthmetle, and 
very few questions in geosmphy have ever been asked by the Begents tliat 
■re not to be found In the second. 

7. Elementary Engliih. Prepared with reference to the Be^enta' BX' 
amlnatlons In the State of New Vork. By John D. Wilson. Leatherette. 
ISmo, pp. GO. Ss eta. 

This oontalna among other thiuKS all the work in Etymotocy reqnbed 
by the last Regents' Syllabus. 

8. A Vocatfularji qf Casat't Gattie War, Book IT. Cloth, lemo, pp. Vi. 
By OioiteiH. Smith. FriceDOots. 

In the study of modem languages, even when eanlcd on the eounMei 
where they are spoken, the author boa found that mbsUnllal progress bu 
been mode only by committing 1o memory long lists of words. The attempt 
In this way to secure a thorough knowledge of Ciesar's vocabulary has led 
to this imie book. 

5. Coaeplrary Iff the Helvetlant. Five chapters of Ciesar's Oalllo Var. 
For use hi Plrst-Year Latin CIhsbbb, especially In Jieirents' Kcbools. Con- 
ttintiw Special Vocabulary, BxerolGee In Latin Composttlnii. Idioms, and Ir- 
regular Comparisons, with SaggestlonB for Study, By a High School TeacbM^ 
Lentherette, 16mo, pp. £0. Price 8a ots, 

C. W. BABDEEN. Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 



-THE SCIIQOL BULLICTI 



TIOXS 



Books of Eeference. 



(The dls^ctlve feature of a acholnr'a library \a the lar^e proportLun ol 
books of refereace. EilucatiDii does not SU xip a •nan with tn 
tt teacheB him where to go (or Information when he wants It, aui 
the bablC ut (-olDgfor it \rhea ho wBjita it. Thisreqalres thut he hu\-eat 
tiBiid the books he will most frequently refer to. Afli^r the dictionary, 
Bmong those most Importsut to the teacher are the following : 

I. TIui Ct/dopaaia qf EHucatioa. Cloth. 8vo, pp. Ma, S3-TS. 

This oomparoa with other books on education aa the dictionary com- 
pares trith the epeUlns-book. The latter is useful, but the toimer is liulia- 
peusable. In the latter you may Sni the word fon want ; in the former you 
are sure to. Tills Is a day whea teachers must be well inf ocined. Here are 
some of the topics you may be asked qoestloiis ahoot, or may want to In- 
form yourself about : iWWoszl. Cotaenius, Direct Tsachisg, AsAatn, Fni^id, 
TlUmua Arnold, T/u Klndergartm, Borace Mann, Scfu)ol Jianagemnil, Indna- 
Mal EilmattOH, ScAool Eainomy, Gemum Sdioola, .School Law. Slajd. «fc., tie. 
Toa may be sure you can find all of these topics and aoorea more Ilie them 
In this book. It Is the Pedagogical Unabridged Dictionary, and erery ener- 
Eetlo teacher must have It. 

f. The Beady Beference Law Manual. By E. K Knott. Cloth, Bvo, 
pp. 3S1. HM. 

It b not viiNT poB LiWTEna. but tor those who are not lawyers. It 
giTBa oleorly and simply the provisions of the law thai concern every man, 
and of wUch it sometimes coats a man a good deal tu be ignoFant. Capitol. 
Ills often make their sous regularly admitted tawyets. not with any view to 
practice, but that they may be able to protect the property they will Inherit. 
Sven the man of little property, or dependent on a salary from wliiah ha 
can not save much, shoald know the most Important teatores of the law. 
The little needs protection even more than the much, for loss is more dls- 

, 12mo, pp. 710, 

Far acquiring an estenslve Tooabnlary that will enable one to osejutl 
the right wordln the right place, this work has no equal. For llliislration 
ol Its usefulness, see Bardeen's Complete Bhetoric, pp. 401^103. 

&. Yerbal HtfaWt: a manual of 1500 words commonly Misused. By 
C, W. Bardeen. Clotb, 16mo, pp. a^ TGcts. 

" In these days of slang and careless speech there Is great use for a book 
of this kind, and teachers should have a copy lyicg on their desk in the 
sebooJ-coom, ready fur constant reference. The writer for the press, publio 
■peakors, and all people gsnerally will find this little manual esoeedUigiy 
Taloable."— JVo. Carolina Teacher. 

" I am very much plensed with It. and shall hare It at once placed on 
oor library Wnl and made one of the requisites for the teacher's desk."- 
Bl^t. C. T. Meredith. Veutura Co., Cal. 

C. W. BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. X. 




Present Decade. 



I 



>f Learning i 
Bahi.-el G. WiLUiJiS. Ph.D., Professor of tlia 
InC^nifllrnlversltj. Cloth, lOmo. pp. 395, Jl-M. 

This b ulto^TQther the fiill«3t aod most compleM hiator)- of modem edo- 
cutloa now available, and sbontd be eiantined at onue by all yiho lutTV 
olases In that subjeol. It 1b bIbo the only Rdeqaatfl preparation (or exaai- 
tnatlons, and a. necessary part of every teacher's working library. 

The titles of tlie chaptera will give some Idea of lt« coDiprehenalyBDeW. 

I. PivIlmlaaneB of modem eduoatlon. n. The RenaiaBanoe. and amm 
tnterestliiK pbroees of ednoallon In the IStb century, m. Edaoadoiul 
i^jWonaof thelflthcentnry. IV. MsfliiBniabed teaEheraofthelOthcBntnry, 
HelanctboD. Stnrm. TrolzendorT. Neander. Ascliaia, U uleaater, the Jesalte. 
T. Some characWristtos of ednoatlon In the irth century. VI. Prtodplei 
of the edncaaonal retormera. Vn. The 17th century retormBra. VIIL 
I<Giiiale education and Foaeloa. IX. The Oratory of Jesus. BeKhudnss of 
American education. X. Characteristles of education In the IStli oeatarf. 
IL Important ednoational treatisaa of the !8th centnry, RolUo, RousBean, 
Kant. Xn. BoBedowandthePhUantbroplnloexperlment. xm, PeatnloK' 
»f and bis worit. XTV. General review of ednoatlon in the I8th oentory. 
XV. Edacatlonal cfaoractarlatlcs of tbe istb century. Herbert Spencer, 
nne1>el. manual tralniuK, disciplinary value of studies. 

Tbe Ittdfpendml saye: " Prof essor Willlftms made h!a flrat start on tlM 
hither side of tbe Renoissanoe, and ia particnlarly strong In developing the 
medlievai theories and what the Eefonners, particnlarly JfeioncthoD, oon- 
tribotad to tba subject. His rama-rks on Comenius do justice to an taoneet 
scholar and theologian whom until lately it has lieen too ntncb tba faatdon 
to decry. The ctiaptera on Locke and Kant are perhaps as Rood na any In 
the book, and when we remember tboae on Rousseau, Festalozzl, and 
Spencer, to say this Is high praise. The book is on the whole popular, • 
oomliination ot biograpUo akelcb with comparative otltEclsm, and iuBt 
enough theoretic dlscuasloii to supply pbQosopbic value and Interest. It rep- 
resents very fairly the position of English writers like Fitch or Quick, or tba 
IiYancb author. Compayri. Professor Williams' differences with Spenoer 
are many and serious, and his strictures on tbe fundamental theories of 
Rousseau are searching and Judicious. In treBllng the theories of Froalwl^ 
Pestatozzl, Bnseiiow. and RoUIn, be bas von Ranmer to lean on, and sbom 
himself master of the anbjeot iu his own right."— August 4, isaa. 

I. BUtor;/ of f^ Svrgh Schmlt rtf Scotltnid, By JiKis Gbabt. Clotli, 
Std, pp. GTl. 8S.(X). 

S. TAe nuiary i^ the Sigh ScAeel qf Silinburgh. By WiLLiijt SnvEW- 

doth, lano. pp. 010. t^oa. 

L The Jllee and Pmgists ^ i/it Jfeio Tntk SekBOl Syitem. By A. B. 
THKTJIORS. LPBtberette, iflmo, pp. 32, 85 els. 

C. W. BABDEEN, Pablishor, Sfracnse, S. V, 



THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS.- 



Biographies of Glreat Teacliers. 

1. John Amm Comenius, Bishop of the Moravians ; his Life and Educational 
Works. By S. S. Laurie. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 229, $1.00. 

The recent wide celebration of the 300th annivereary of the birthday of 
this greatest of educational reformers makeshis biography indispensable. 
We have also reprinted his famous text-book, the OrMs Pictus, with 151 
illustrations, price $3.00. 

S. A Biographical Memoir of Samuel Hartiib, with Bibliographical Notices 
of works published by him. By H. Dibcks. Cloth, 12mo, pp.124, $2.00. 

It was this Hartlib to whom Milton addressed his " Small Tractate of 
Education," and who brought Comeniusto England. He was foremost In 
educational movements of the time, and this rai-e volume, of which we 
purchased the remainder of the edition, is of great value. 

3. A Memoir of Bogefr Ascham^ by Samuel Johnson, LL.D.; and Selec- 
tions from the Life of Thomas Arnold, by Dean Stanley. Edited, with In- 
troductions and Notes by James S. Carlisle. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 252, $1. 

Besides the biography of Asoham in full this volume contains selections 
irom " The Schoolmaster," with fac-simile of the ancient title-page. We 
also publish Ascham's Complete Works in four handsome volumes at $5.00. 
From Stanley's " life of Arnold " those chapters have been taken which 
refer to his work as a teacher, and are published without change. Thus 
the book gives in small compass and at a low price all that is most Impor- 
ant in the lives of these two great teachers. 

U. An Old Educational Btformer. Br. Andrew Bell, By J. M. D. Meiklx- 
JOHN. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 182, $1.00. 

Dr. Bell was the founder of the Monitorial System that swept over Eng- 
land and America in the early part of this century, and was at that time the 
most famous teacher in the world. Prof. Meiklejohn has made his biography 
as entertaining as it is important in the history of education. 

5. Pestalozzi : his Aim and work. By Baron Db Guimps. Translated by 
Margaret Cuthbertson Crombie. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 336, $1.50. 

" A teacher knowing nothing of Pestalozzi would be like the lawyer that 
has never heard of Blackstone. We commend this book strongly as specially 
adapted to younger students of pedagogy."— (?Aio EdH Monthly y June, 1889. 

6. Autobiography of Frlederich F?'oebel. Translated and annotated by 
Emilie Michaelis and H. Keatley Moore. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 183, $1.50. 

" He writes so simply and confidentially that no one can fail to under- 
stand everything in this new translation. It would be of great benefit to 
American youth for fathers and mothers to read this book for themselves. 
Instead of leaving it entirely to professional teachers."— iVcw York Herald. 

7. Essays on Educational Beform^rs. By R. H. Quic£. Cloth, 16mo, 
pp. 381, $1.50. 

Its vivacious style makes it the most interesting of educational histories. 
We publish separately at 15 cts. each these chapters: I. The Jesuits, II. Co- 
menins, III. Locke, IV. Rousseau, V. Basedow, VI. Jacotot, VII. Pestalozzi. 

O. W, BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracu^e^ HJ^ IL^ 



—TOE SCHOOL 



Books on School Management. 

I. Banii Boai/ar Vna'i'J TtucKeri. By H. B. Buckhah, (ormerly prinei- 
I>alo[ Che State Nunual School at BufFulo. Cloth. lOmo, i>p. Mil. Price TScls, 

This Is emphalioally a. book (or btz/innere. and It Is a book without which 
no teacher should niiaenake a firet term at BOhool. Tlie foUowing coia- 
mendatloiig will ahow that It Is a book the teacher oamiot afford to do 

It Chare be another book to oompare with it In practical luefulzieea we 
have not aeen it, — Pitfjiic Scliaol Journal. 

I thank yon for a copy ot Ur. Buckhom'a book. I am wilHag to Tonch 
for It without eiamlnatton, knowing the author as I do. Wo ehaJI doubtleaa 
want a Diunber of copies for our classes.— Principal E. A.SAeJdon, Osw^o, 

It Is a work ot great value to the yonng and Ineiperienced teaclier. It 
discusses the principlca of the teacher's art in a manner which Is at once 
simple and praotical. without attempting to give a metaphysical dlscnsston 
of them. I am Bluoerelyttlad Professor Buokham has nndertaken this (raA, 
and I (eel Bnre it wUl be appreciated by teachers throughout the ooontrr.— 
President IF: J. iHliit, Sew Tork State Normal CoUckb. 

Admirably adapted to direct and help young teachers In organlalng and 
manur in g a school. It is full o( plain, pohited. aud practical saggestions. 
• • • Fortheuselhavespokenof I do not know oIllBeqaal.— Principal 
F. B. Palmer, Fredonla NormaL 

A model ot condensatloa and bard sease. and a thorooghly trustworthy 
guide for the begluners In educational work.— 7oi™ Normal itantkl^, 

s. T&i School Eaim Oulift, embodying the instruction tf Ten by the aathor 
at Teachers' Institutes In New York and other Slates, and espBcially !n. 
Unded to Bss^t Public School Teachers In the Practical Work of the Schoot- 
Room. By E, V. DeGhaft. Serentielh edition, with many additions and 
corrections. Cloth. IBmo, pp. SOO, Prioe $l.eO. 

As distinguished from others ot the modem standards, tbLi is a book of 
pmelloal i^u instead of theories. It teUa the teacher Just what t« do ajid 
how to do it ; and It has proved more practically helptnl In the school-nxun 
than any other Itook ever Issued. 

3. A Frimer qf Sdiaei MaaaganiRt. Manilla, I6mo. pp. 4B. SS eta. 

This is a chapter from the The Sckai Boom Ovide, and will be yaluatda 
to those nnable to puroiuise Qie complete hook. 

1,. Miilaiti In Teacfiiag. By Jaues L. UnaHss, American edition, with 
contents and Index. Cloth. lOmo. pp. 136. Price SO ote. 

More than U.DOO have been used in the county InBtltntca of Iowa, and. 
elsewhere aaperlntendeatB often choose this book for tbelr less thoughtful 
teachers, assured that Eta pungent atyle and ohalty treatment will aireat 
attention and produce Rood resullB, 

5. A Quli-Sook tm Hit Thtory and Practice tf Teaching. Bj A, P 
SOCTOWICE, author o( the "Dime Qnestlon Books." ISmo. pp. SJO. Sl.OO. 

6. IHiat Qii6etUm Book on the Theory and Practux Of TeatMng. By A. 
P. BouTHwicK. Paper, Iflmo, pp. 37. 10 ots. 

C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracose, X. T. 



Books on Methods of Teaching. 

J. Oa tin ProtinOK^ MelAoas qf TtacAiag. ByJ.H.noOBE. Clolh, lamo, 
11.376. *1,00. 

CoL ParhBT o»l]a UiJs "the beat book for study ever written by an Amerf- 
• ConunlBtiliiiier Wm. T. Harris Bays : " I consider rour paction to be 
ently sound, and yoiir views everywhere thonghtfnl and BugKestive of 
agbl, end as sncb a vork I hope to see It in tbe hands of all the teachers 
ot oar land." F. Louis Soldausars: "The author has gtveu as a mostval- 
nabtetvork, nhloh will introduoe tbeetadent to it deeper InslBbt into tbe hla- 
tory of edQcatioD." 

S. Tke Sc/iool Room Grille, embodrlne the Instruction given by the author 
tA Teachers* InstltutBH in New yorli and olhera Stal*p,and ^peoiany in- 
tended to asBSiat Pdblia Sotiool Teachers in the Fntoticai Work of the School- 
Eoom. By E. V. DKGBiTP. Seeentieth edition, with many addMouB and 
MrrectlonB. Cloth, IBmo, pp. 350. Price ¥1.50. 

As distintfoished from others of the modem standards, this 1b a book ot 
rmlAode Instead of theories. It teUs tbe teaober jnst what to do and bow to 
. ; and ithas proved more praoUciilJf helpful In the sebool-room than 
ly other book ever issaed. 

_. :n Common. BraMits. A book tor the Commou School Toach- 

. By C. B. ViN Wra. Clotb, IBmo, pp. 197. TOota. 
TUs treats of Methoil In Ednoatloa, and Methods tn Arithmetic. Lan- 
B, Qeography, TT. 8. History, Physiology, Praotloal Talks, etu. It Is re- 
fy published and very practical. 

». By C.B, Vab Wib. Leatherctle, larao, pp. fli. 

This is divided into two parts: I. Tbe Leamer ; IL The Lessons. It puts 
teaching on a pByobologlcul basis from tbe first. 

5. OttJeetZefeo/if, or 'Words sad Things. ByT. Q. Roophb, antborof " A 
Pot of Green feathers." Leatherette, ISmo. pp. 66. fiOots. 

This little work is at once pbUosopbieal and practical. Itaiveathe basis 
on which the theory ot object-teaching reals, adds hints as to how it may 
be made useful, and then gives a lesson on The Duck, which lorlBtGrest 
and auggestlveness has nowhere been equalled. 

e. Tht lAmits of Omi Teacking. By JonM W. DioKisaoH. Paper, I8mo, 






rs beec regarded as the standard nnlhority ot 



It Tea<lhing, By Jambs L. Hitqges. Cloth. If 



J. Matabeah 
Wcita. 

S. B&a> to Seevrs aifl Set/Un AUentU^i. E? Jaubs L. UTjaats. Cloth. 
-~ fiOots. 

By J. G. PrrcH. Paper, IBmo, pp. *S. 

10. TkeArtqfQues(l(m{»{!. By J. G. Faca. Paper, IBmo, pp. 38. 15 els. 

For Methods In speoial subjects, see our catalogue-paKBS on Heljisin 
Teaching Arithmetic, Higher Jlathemalio a. Geography, Hlel^.ry. Laiiiiuage, 
Foreign Lajignnges, Literature, Reading, PenEianshipi Physical Science, rto. 

C. W. BARDEEN", Publisher, SyracoBe, N. T. 



THE SCEOOL BTTLLETiy PUBLICATION'S.' 



Helps in Teaching Aritlimetic. 

1. First Steps Among Figures. A drill book in the Fundamental Bales 
of Arithmetic. By Levi N. Beebe. Cloth, 16mo, 3 editions. Pupils' Edi- 
tion^ pp. 140, 45 cts. Oral Edition, pp. 139. 50 cts. Teachers' Edition, includ- 
ing all in both the others, with aaaitional pandlel matter, Index, and Key, 
pp. 336, $1.00. 

These books give the only practical exposition of the Grube 3fe(7iod, now 
80 generally admitted to produce the best results with beginners. It has 
been used twelve years in the primary schools of such cities as Norwich, 
Conn., and Auburn, N. Y.; by vote of the board of education a copy of the 
Teachers' Edition was placed upon every primary teachers' desk in Syra- 
cuse ; and for many years every student in the Albany State Normal School 
was directed to purchase a copy to take with him for his subsequent use in 
teaching. 

9. Intermediate Problems in Arithmetic for Junior Classes; containing 
more than 4000 problems in Fractions, Reduction, and Decimals. By Euha 
A. Welch. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 172. Price 75 cts. Key to Part n, pp. SO, 50 cts. 

In S3rracuse and many other large schools, this takes the place of the 

small arithmetics in common use, forming with any larger or ** practical " 

arithmetic a complete two-book series. The results obtained are in every 

instance far above those reached by the ordinary text-book. For city and 

graded schools no other collection of problems will compare with these in 

practical value andrsatisfactory results. 

5. The SO Possible Problems in Percentage, embracing a full and exhaust- 
ive discussion of the Theory of General Percentage, with 100 illustrative ex- 
amples. By W. H. Bradpord. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 34. Price 23 ctd. 

U. Latitude and Longitude^ and Longitude and Time. Embracing a 
comprehensive discussion, with over 100 illustrative questions and exam- 
ples. By J. A. Bassett. Manilla, 16mo, pp. 42. Price 25 cts. 

B. Metric Tables and Problems ; a comprehensive drill in the Metric 
System, with 175 Problems and Answers. By Oscar Granger. ManiUa, 
16mo, pp. 23. 25 cts. 

G. The International Date- Line, or Where does the Pay Begin? By 
Henrt Collins. Paper, 16mo, pp. 15. Price 15 cts. 

7. A Manual of Mensuration, for use in Common Schools and Acade- 
mies. By H. II. IIuTTON. Boai-ds, ICmo, pp. 150. Price 50 cts. 

These five books treat exhaustively and with abundant illustration those 
features of arithmetic that are so often the occasion of difficulty. It is 
characteristic of good teaching to make the weak places strong, and these 
booka will make pupils surest just where the average pupil is most uncertain. 

8. K"mf)cr Lessons, somewhat after the Grub^ Method, giving on one 
side the combinations of the dijfits, and on the other an unlimited series of 
drill-exercises. Heavy card-board, 10x11 inches. Price 10 cts. 

0. The Pegents'* Questions in Arithmetic, containing the 1293 question* 
given from ISGO to 1882. Manilla, ICmo, pp. 93, 25 cts. Key, pp. 29, 25 cts. 

10. Dime Question Book, No 13, Arithmetic. By Albert P. Southwics. 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 39. Price 10 cts. 

C- W, BABDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y# 



The Word Method In Number. 



These cards need onl 
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" Wlli yon send me one-half do! 
Cftrda? I liava raaiiy iuqi' ' 
liavB been iaviHli in their pn 
tlieSB Beta are (tlven away to 
teen pacliBecs ut Che cnras I 
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IfSt. J. Uniae. LL.D., Ph.D„ prealdeat New 



0. "W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syr^CUSQi K. 1. 



-TBE SCHOOL B. 



PUB LI a A TIQXS. 



Helps in Beading and Spealcing. 

]. Tlit Sailmct Method if Teaching Meadinff. By Geo. L. 
Ctotb. ISmo, pp. N>. Frlce bO ats. 

As tbe word method was b step abore the oIpbAbet method, 

t«iWB method is a PHtp heyurai the word ■— ' '•"" ■- ■' 

the aentenee." and It the child couaidt 
— 1 1 ^j unlearn ' '" ' """'"" ' - - 



d meUiod. 



Uiooghtfc 

units III leamuir to 
iad luitoraUy, Mr. 



muoh (JBttertheywlil read, where tWameihc , 

jteneral nse aJl oyer the conntry— in L'ol. Parker's C'oolt Cramty Normal 
School, among olhera. It is eapedaily valaable t'lr teacher's iuadtutea. 

t. A Fradkal Dtltarie Primer. Sf Mrs. A<ru RAxDAix-DiEaL. lEnia, 
pp. 00, Mots. 

This ia a remarkabls aompavC and furdhle presentation ot a, syitan of 

— " ! go widely known and employed Ihat no leather o( reading 

le icnorant ol It. Mra. Handall-Diehl la Brnonn the most emf- 



asdsfaehaBgirei 



precisely tho methods sto 
vpi.e charts which present Or- 
cannot fall to be undentood. 
SivETT. Cloth, 12mO, pp. an 



ODD afford . _ .. _ 
nent leaohem in ti 

henelC emploved 

principles o( the eyiilem bo clearly that t 

S. A Manual (f Elocution, By Ji 
Price SI .50. 

I. Jtimory Oems, By Geo. H. Bobs. Paper, IBmo, pp.40. PiicslScta. 

t. Xemory Sdedioiu. By Chabi.hs Nobtbekd. 31 manlllB cards in ■ 
box. Three secies, Primary, Jntermediale, Advanced. Frife of eaob, 3S ota. 

fl. TSa TabU h Set. A Comedy for Schools, from the Qennun by Ben- 
dls. By Wziiisn HmromcK. lemo, pp. 80. Price 15 cts. 

NolhiDC is In ereafer demand than little plays for school entertaln- 
mants, with few cSaractctB and reqairtnc no scenery, and yet thorouehly 



Iflmo, pp, 39. 25 cts. 

S Ba-nt Exereim for SeaitA and Curs. With 15 lilnBtratiDna. Trans- 
lated from the Oerman ot D Q R. SrmtEBER, by CnABLia Rubbell BABDnm. 
Cloth ISmo pp SI DO eta 

A glanie i itr tiif I M^ i>f contanta of this little book mill abow Jioir 
widely It ' Lvmnaatio eierclaea prepared f or schoola. In 

which I iile imlform and graceful movements that 



the tat 




I ] >^a of the book reauCea far beyond th 
I \ idual use.— a l)Qok to be kept on the dj 
r ( minff and eTeninff. like a physician'a ' 
' ■ -""le book is. and In the orlBinaltheei 



teachers are expected to be f imiUar with it. both for their oi . 
that ]f their pupili. This tranalation which purposely follows 

TBiT clOB.,ly, p---- — *- ■"— ' — -■- -' ■— ' — ' — ' ■■-- ■— 

bod ily eiei''- 
ftrength ar 

C. W. BABDEEX. Publisher, SyracuBe, S. X. 




. SigenU' SiUclioni in Ulerat-are. Seleptions for Kcpetltlon from 
It the Examinations conducted tiy tlie Begents of the CnlTBiBltr of 
Ihe Slate of New York, In oonnectlon with the conraea of Amerinan, German, 
and French Llteraturo. Leatherette, Jtoio. pp. M. 35 cte. Each separMe, 

Theae selections were officially prepared In the Regents' office, and pnb- 
UBhed under the direction of Mr. Jamea Russell ParBons, Jr. Besides tbeir 
Bpecdal purpose, thejr nlll be found admirable for age in clasat!S. 

*. XcmOT}/ Selectbmi from nearly ISO aathors. By Chab. Nortokkd. In 
three sets, Prltaari/, InUrmtdiale, ajid Adv/auxd, each aonslstiuK of 30 cards 
piloted OQ both sides, In neat box. Prloa of each box ES cts. 

The best apology I can make for my delay in anawerine your letter la to 
send yoa the enclosed check for 133 seta of Uemory Selections. 1 eball 
probably call for nji additional supply. I wish these selections could be 
nsed In every homa and in every scbool-room throughout the land. They 
wfll surely accomplish mueh good, botb Intellectual and moraL— i), B, Bagar, 
principal State Kormal School. Salem, Mass, 

Your collection ot Mcmnry Selections came tOKlay, and I hasten to ei- 
pceasmyapppeciationotthesame. Nothlag finer has ever caiue to my no- 
tice. Will send yoa an order hi a few days. The cards are just the thing to 
have on one's library fable. What pleaaanfer way Is there to spend Gve or 
ten minutes, whea one to obUged to wait that time, than with auoh a coUeo- 
tiDDr— C. A. Hotbrook, Lewis High School. Soutbln^n. Ct, 

i. A Prlmfr ef Memory Oeins, designed especially foe Schools. By Geo. 
W. Hose. Paper, IBmo, pp. *). IScIa. 

There has long been need of mora philosophy In the arrangement of 
memory gema. We have here at a merely nominal price a classlficatloa of 
selectbns, so that a teacher can select discriminatingly that which he de- 
sires memorized.— A'isui England Journal tif Education, 

U. Tlumghti from Earnest Womtn. Arranged by the Women's Literary 
Onb. Donldrk, N. T. Paper, IBmo, pp. 38. IB da. 

This is one of the most adndrable collections ever made, containing 
mnch that Is unhackneyed, and so entert^ningly arranged that one who 
takes It up can hardly lay It down without looking It through to the end. 

i. EdiiealloH m VUiced by Thiniere. Paper, IBmo, pp. 47. 15 eta. 

These quotations will be of especial service in normal aohools and 
teaohers' meetinga. 

e. Aneedolei and Humora i)f Schooi Life. By Aino.i Sheelt. Cloth, lamo. 
pp. £S0. tl.»). 

Most of the stories are too long for the purpose, but some of them may 
be used with good effect. 

7. Holbxtfor the Scliool Swm. By A. W. Enaon, State Agent of Maastt- 
chosettta. Persetofiaonheary colored card-board 1x4 inches, printed on 
both aides. 81.00. p«Bt-pald. tfl.lO. 

C. W. BABDEEX, Polillslier, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Helps toward Correct Speech. 

[. Vsrbat PH/allM ; a maiinnl of iriOO words eommanir mlsnaed, fnolnfl- 

, jU lluMtf) the use <•( which in any eeusi' lias been (juesttuned by Deoa 

AlTord, O. W. Moon, Fitzedwanl Hall, Arolibl?bi>pTrenuli, WmC.H-xlBibB, 
W. L. Blaoklev. G. F. limham. Bichard ticant White, M, Bphele da Vera, Wm. 
Mathuws, ■'Alfred AjTCi." and maiiyotherK. AminSFdalphubeaoBlly.WlIb 
8000 1'cfErentea nnd iiuotatious, and the rultog of ths dlettonorlea. BfC tf. 
Basseen. cloth, IGmo, pp. IS13. TScta. 

Perhaps tho happiest feature of the1)oo!t la Its interestlne tona. SoaS 
Inuidreds of aaccdates have heen gathered to UluBtrale the mrious p<tet> 
made. These have the advantaee not only o( making the work enteitdB- 
lag, bat cf Sling the point fn the mind us amere precept could not do. Tbs 
type Indicates at a gleoce whellier the n^e of a word ta (1} tudefen^bla, CQ 
deteoalbia but obJeeUonablB, or (3) thoronffhly iinEhorb»d. 

s. OrtAolp]/ irmlt Eaty. A Iloyal Road to Correct PrannsclBtluii. By 
M.W. Ejll. Cloth, Ifimo. pp. lOa, TScts. 

ErerTone Kmcmbcra tiia queer ahibbolellia Of caltora In the poragnp^ 
be^nlng " A sa('iile!>loi:ia son o( Bdlal," that bns been the routids of tha 
newspapers. This book 1^ made up of 38 such exerolses, all oE them Ingan- 
lons and many of them amnsing, each followed hf & key to the ilnnffl iT t 
words, l^hup Tlncent Bays : "ItakaEreatpleasutelntestifyliigtotheez- 
oeeding value ot Ihe little volume ; 'Orlhoipy Mado Easy,' The hook ia » 
sensible, practical text-book tor the purpose Intended. I conRratulate yon 
in havlnc produoed !t, and I wish you success In its wide ol 

J. A oomprehenalve study of Pron 

tbe Etudy of elementary auunda of the Enellah Iiiui^ 
.... .-_,..„_.... , . _^.,. ,gJ5, 



Practical Plionie!. A oomprehenalve study of PronundaUon, li 
luK H cii:npletB ffuido In the eludy of elementary auunda of the Enellah 
piace, and containlnB SOOit words of diffloult prnnnnclatiun. with di»crl;„_ 
marlksBOcordlnBloWebster'BDIctlonary. By K V. DEQaiir. Cloth.lflmo. 
Ki.ltffl. TScts. ^^ 

"The book befoTBUS la the latest, and in many respects the beat, of Iba 
manuals prepared for this purpose. The directions for teachlns elementary 
sounds are remarkably explicit and simple, and the dlaorllical marks STB 
fuller tiiBU in any other book we know of, the ob*eure voweb being marked, 
aa weU bb the accented ones. Thla manual la not like others of tba khd, ■ 
tdmple reference book. It Is meant fur careful study and drill, aad b M- 
pBOlallyadaptedto class use. "—.¥«;? England JournaiqfEdunation. 

h. Pjctet Prmuncialion Sook. contahilne the 3,000 v ' " " 

SronnnGiation, with diacritical marks accordliiif l« Wehf 
r £. V- DKaKArr, UanQla, ISmo. pp. 47. 13 cis. 

B. Studies in Arllailafbni : astndy and drill-book in the AlphabeUo Hie- 
menta of the EnKliah lajiguaffa. Fiflh Ooasatid. By J. 11. Uoihe. dodi, 
lUmo, pp. TO, GO cts. 

"Dr. Hoose'B ' Studies In Articulation • Is themostnaefnl manual ofaw 
Und that I know of. It ahonld he a text-book In evEry Teacher's Institute." 
—A.J.lilcla^,J0rnitrly8vp'ii)fScIwBlaal Clfrelaafl and at Tonken. 

e, Mnti im Tia/)klng Ort!iBlp«, Sy Cbas. T. Pooleb. Paper, ISmo. ppb 
15. lOols. 

y. (pifsUon Book (^ Ortlisqraiili.y. Ort/U)!py, and Etymolor/y, with Koteg, 
Queries, eiu. By Albert P. Sovtuwick, Paper, i6mo, p|i, ■lO. 10 ota. 

C. W. BABDECN^. Publlslier, Syracuse, If. T. 




TEE SCHOOL BULLET!!^ PUBLJCATIOSS.— 

Helps in Teaching Geograpliy. 

1, Oi<nU;£ likictHxinl Mtijis. Cy Sup'tUEOBGEGiin 




I. 3 Haps, 
ariM,oa lour eiioeta of tar-boani,' 
stated on Ijoth Bldea. $H.oa 

These maps luolnde the fire Con- 

tluentB, the Tnlted Statea, the State, 

a blank for the CooDty. The 

lae is permansnc, while the puidl 

'locale before the class whatever 

tha main foaturas of the day^ 

, leeaon. ^moDgthelrmanyuseatbeae 

areBu^esled: 

(1) The pupil while loeatiag at 
I dcsciiblng any rivet, city, etc.. dram 
it ui>oii the map. It a mistake ti 
' " It eroaliig tbs 
I ontllnea. (3) Herlcws or eiamhu- 
1 tlocs are made by having the paid 
ehow on one of these maps all IM 
knows of the toimtry. The teacher glaueea at tha result, araaea mistaken 
and Im? the pupil replace enrrectly. AE Is eraaed.and another pnpilissot at 
workwliiletheolassprocecdswiththeiegalar lesson. (3) By different color- 
Ines the cli)vB.tioaa or any physicidfeatnres of diSerent sections are easily and 
quickly shown. In the same way a Keolo^cal map may be made. <4.) His- 
torical maps may be auickly sketched, showing only the teatnrea needed. 

i. Sili^Mape. By Burgi Brothers. Switzerland, (a) llxlTJi: JS.BO; (J) 

£3 K U, 310.00, ^c) FalesUne, 10 s 33, £10.00, W Tnllcd States, 4B x 43, 1100.00. 

These are beantifally mode ajid colored, showing phydcal as well as 

poUUoai teatnrea. Many teachers thiuk eeography should be taught onfti 

Irom relief maps, and all agree that Ihey ace of great utility. 

S. Oeor/raphtail Cards, with Topics and Qnostiona, (a) Part I. Phydoal 
Geography and XorthAmerioa. 100 cards,^xG!.^iQchea.EOcts,: <b)ParCIl. 
The Best of the World, 100 cards, 60 ota., or, (c) ConijiltU. CM card-, Sl.OJ. 

Theseeardaare intended to aeoompany oBjfe.rf-'--'- ■ '■ '. The 

toidca and questions emphuslze a nooos^ty for thDi'<-<': . m- 

meroial relations, esporta, imports, routes of travo], i- 

Uon: In fact, the cards deal with the Esseatlala of i. ..-x 

- which IH of little or BO Importance. The topics in-'- __ .. i, -tiiiu 

achauttii'e. tS~ A tetofthat Cardt vilB sane the tsacker minnj mfdh-^s hoan 
tlfitudy and reitarcli, ii/ preterelng ^aesiJIeii mtmoraada in tompact/om. 

i. Gtograp/dtal SBWii. "Onr Country" for Home and School, TOO 
*ardB, SMtSK hiehe9,B0 ets. Will dooble the pupils' interest. 

S. Oumjie Topla Cards la Gsjsraphy. Per package of 12 cards, B>fi 1 8 
inches IScts. Topics lot the Continent ou one aide, tor the State the other. 

C. "W. BAEDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Books for Teaching History. 



*S1.«) 



1 Tluxmnia Qiia 






Cloth, 1 



I. pp. 2 



[— DdepeDdence. 
B—nigoyne's SmrendBT. 



la WOTk shows lure ijraodth of vleir and dlEcrimlnation. deallnR 
morel; with eieiits bat with cuUfeB. and with the slde-ieaues that have so 
lo with dBtenaining the deatin j of a DHtion. 

.. ipi in Firing (Jl* FfKtt ff Jnwrleon Bittory. By IIembt C. N«b- 

mui. Clutb. lOmo, pp. aes. price Si do. 

Here all facts are presealed Id gronp*. The 
key-word to the ReTolntion, for Instance, is 
LIBERTY, as shown tn tlie acvumpaoyliiK table 
of ff^nbrdi ,- and Id like manner the events of 
le late dvil war are kept ehronoloeicallf dis- 
Unctbythekay-wordBSLAVES FREED. Chart 
So. ItodlPateaby stars the years la each decade 
from IIB3 to i;^. in which the most reioarkable e' 
colored eUan So. S arrantreB the events in 12 gronj 

OxAlint and TopU Boot in 17. S. Biilory. Paper. Svo. pp. aVL SO ota. 
he trae and norranl method of teachlHff any study Is by ihe n; 
topics. The (treat demand In school work to-day Is a system that 
(timalate pupils la investigate mbjeots, and tralti Ihem to report the re 
of Ihclr tnTestjgatlun in a clear, logical, and foiclbte manner, nalne tbdr 

in lanEnage rather than repeating the words of the u 
end. this book has been prepared. The important eyents are emphsAlud, 
lade on each topic to fifteen School Histories, glrinj 
the pnge or pages In eaob on which the subject Is treated. Blank laayes 
have been inserted for the convenience of those nalnB the book who may 
wish to add such points as their own eiperleuee may suggest. This boo* 
wUl he f onnd of great yalne, not only In d^ly recitations, but in weekly 
and monthly reviews. 

k, Topia and S^tnnfa in American Hiiiory, with mm 
Questions. By Geo, a. Willuhs. Leatherette, ifimo. pp. 50. 

The reterences are largely to the tlsbter and more Interestliig lllostn- 
Uont <>[ history, of a kind to acoDse the thought of pupils by glrlng vIvW 
oanoepUoDs of the erenta narrated. By dividing these reFereaaes amon 
the members of a claw, the history recitation may be made the most A 
Ughtful of the day, 

5 BtM" ITeics <^ TniUd Slalfe BitUirv. By Akua M. Jcliakd. Simi tA 
Hon. Wtiaght itouin to 13Si. Leatherette, IBmo, pp. B9. 3S cts. 

It contains the leading facts ohronologloaUy arranged under the yarions 
atolntelratlona, leaving the story to be filled out from referenoe-booka. 

B, OHlllitff and QaeKlienf In Unitid Stales BUtvry. By C. B. ViH 1 
Paper, iflmo. pp, 10, nnd folding map, 13 cts. 

?. Dime Ouwfinn Boot>. No. S. Gneral Bi'lonj. and Kb. e. UniUii 81 
Hiitnry and am GP'^nment. By JIlbeut P. S..cTmvicK. Paper, Ifiroo. pp. 
B7, SO. lOcts. esch. 

C. W. BABDEES, Pulilialier, Syraciwe, N. T. 




Cardboard Helps in Teaching. 



■ft EWTT/ Day 



These problems are printed on Blips of card-l)oard. one problem to eeeli 
sUp, so that a single box will auawer for aa enUre school. Ajianera are 
fflvea In an accompaiiyiiiff Kb; for the teHCher'a ose. SaperinteDdenta find 
these problems ot great interest and praoUcol value, nhen vieitlng schools. 

». 600Quei»oaii»Ctwes. ^Ocarda, 1!h6i4 Inohes, BOots. 

These qnestlona are printed on aUpa of card board 1!4^^ inches, two 
qaestlona ou a card. The questions are not confined to the ConsUtutlon of 
the United States, butlnclade many pertinent quesllona ou Important sui)- 
jecta of the day. These qaestloos ore designed for general or class use ^n 
High Grammar, and Rural ScbiKilB. A Key for the teacher is iacluded. 

3. Hittorical Giane, " Onr Country," for Home and SehooL 100 cards, 
^13?^ Inches, 50 eta. 

These curdE ooubtia SOD qaestlonB and answers, and afford a most Inter- 
oaHni} aa well as profitable game for home and schooL 

Cnrds, with Toatca, Qnestlotis. and Referenoea, on all Im- 

la\ Ofaeral Sig&n/. «» cards, m^m inches, fl.OO, (A) 

Fart 1, extending: throuRb the Bevulutionary War, 






'el Biiloiy. Far. _, „ 

Ota,; (rtftr(//, from the fon 

presenttimo. 103 cards. COcts.; or l<^ Ctonjifefc, 300 cords, %x5H, SI.OO. 

On each card there Is a topic, with snbdlTisions and questions. On iha 
back ot each card reference is made to all the leading histories osed In the 
«cboola of the coontry. ifAwisonit* of Rtftrene/t an dteit. Space has been 
leEt on each card for additional qnesUons and references. The cards may 
be uaed with any text-book In daLyrecttatlotisand rerlews. In addition to 
the many Histories cited, alar^ number of books are referred to under the 
head of "Intereetins-ReadlnK." The references alone are worih ten times 
the cost of the cards. The curds are made of strong stock, and different 
colors ore osed for the several llistorical Epochs. 

i. Oeograpkicai Cards, with Topics and QnesUons, (o) Pari I, Physioal 
Ge(igraphyandNorthAmerica.l0acards,3HxEi^ Inches, 90 cts.; (biFarl II, 
The rest ot the World, 100 cards, 50 cta„ or, (c) Qmpktt, SOU <strd3,9i.00. 

These cards are intended to accompany any text-book in Oeogngi/ii/. The 
topics and questions emphasize a necessity for thoroagh knowledge of oom- 
merclal Relations, exports, imports, routes of traTei, expense of transporta- 
Baa: Infatit. the cards deal with the Essentials of Geography, omitting that 
which is of little or no tmportanoe. The topics are fiiggtatiie rather than 
txhautliiv. ^S" -A. >il rf these CorOt aill sane the Itachei-manyneedleishrivn 
tfituily an'l reetareh. 61/ irrestrving danifled memorarKia in compaetfiirm. 

e. Osographieal Oame. "Our Country" for Home and School. lOJ 
oards, SMxS^hicbBS, 50 cts. 

The pupils' Interest In the study of geography may be doubled by the 
nie ot this game. 

'J. NumbtTs Made E-un/. By Lonlse Valentine. Per Box ot 300 Inch 
•qnarss of Cardboacd, with Manual, 50 cts. 

C. "W. BARDEEN. Puhliahor, Sj-racnse, N. ¥. 
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TEE SrnOOL BULLETiX PVBLICATIOXS. 

Question Books for Class Use. 



-. - ;-«"(*■ Gi 

Ids front tbe fintt exsml 

for admiBBloQ 



nArHhraello.Ge'ii; 



if prisliii. BeiDR lie 11 .OOO ciiestioiis for the preliminary eumiDaUona 

.j_:_j_- .. •■.- tinlverslty of the State of New Yorit, prepared Iff Ihu 

'. pai^L-ipntec! IQ elmultaaeoaBly bj- more than 

for the dUtnbution of mare than a mlUloa a| 



dollars. " Com^^ loith fiT^. ciutK Yfimo7ppT'4r3. " ia.da 

9. CampltU. The same aa above bnt without anewera. Pp. 340. Sl-U. 
Tn (he subjects named, no other Qoestlon Book con oomparo with Ihl* 



elfber hi o. 



8. PhyslDlugy. 



I. Graiamur. 




.in eicelleoce, or In popntarltT. By Leelslatiye en- 
lawyer can be udmltted to the tar In the Stale ot Sew Toife 
_. D ^1 TT 1 — ^ — 1.. these sabjecta. 



:b aabjeot by Itself, all Manlllan Iflmo : 
AHIfynale. ISOS qneetimu, pp. 03, Z3 cts. 
TO, Si eta. Orammar, 2K6 cinesaons. pp. 101 
pp. Bl, K ots. ATejij to AHlAmelic, Oeographi/, 

. The Bime Quatirm BoOka, with fnU answers, notes, Queries, eta. Fapec, 
bout 40. By A. P. SotrrHWiot Each 10 f^- 
Elementary Series. 



1. Phystos. 

2. General literature. 
S. Oenersl History. 

7. AitroBomy, 

8. Mythology. 



II. Botany. 



.. Orthnerophy End Etymology. 
i Arithmetic, io. j.uu.us,. 

). Physieal and Poiitical Qeog. 16. Chemistry. 

zd. Keailing and Funutaatlon. 17. Cleolo)^, 

TluselOiitoriebook. C!olh.tl.CO. These io in oneiook. Cleth.$lJia. 
Extra VOlianee by C W. Bardeih, SI. Temperanoe Phystologyi S2. Book- 
Se*ifai(; ; aS, Letter Writtog: eacb 10 ota. 

S. TKt JVew York Stall Examinalion Qiieitiont from the beginning ta. 
the present date. Cloth, ISmo. pp. 034. $1.00. 

These annnal examlDatlunB, only by which can State Certificates be ob- 
-ilned in Xew Yorit. Iibtb b, repntatiOQ all over the ooontry for eioeUeooa 
and comprehen^venesg. 

re published, except In the two following special volumes' 
. Dirtu QuaiioK Book on Book-Keepiiig. cont^nine ail the 
■■ itglyr-- ^-1^ ^— .— ^ . 



nesticna : U. 3. ihs/ory, 43!) qneatio^T^^ Bttt 
,'s*d;o™, 345(iaeBtlonB. EachlOots. Kei/toef 
10 eta. An excellent special study before trying examination;. 

e. Beeteui Proileau in ArUhmellc (pp. 98. 20 ota.) ; atid SevieUI { 
Soul in Seogmphi). By Mra. J. B. Phkbtick, Paper, IBoio, pp. *S. IS a 
10. Tht Praclknl Qaestim Book. By Lahost Stilwell. Cloth, IS 
pp.401). $1,50. (Jives full rafereuoe to iiuiborlty tor ev 

O. W. BABDEES, PuWlsher, Syracuse, Jf . ; 





I. The Soni/ Badr/el, Paper ! 
!B, The Song Ctaliii'y, Paper.i 
». Tim Song Patriot. Paper, » 
i. T/ie Seng BuagU Slmio Serin 
alwre In oqo toIuiqb, ivitli opening 

I. The Schoii Boom Oionia, containing all the sones In fbe Song Bud^ 
and OS manr mora. Boarda, small 4l 

The diatln^lsbing feitorca of iho Song Bndget MDeia Serlea, of nhloh ' 
nearlr half amilllon copies have been s(i" ' 

lit To frtve a good deal for the money. Each of the hooks la sold at 
ISots-.thoitgh containing aa dnch OS the UEcal GO-cent books. V-e publish 
edlUona ofeachoflhemiDlealheretta at 23ctE., bat the great Kalehaabeen for 
the IS-ceut editions that everybody could afford. Tena of thousands have 
been sold for inititates and other gatherinss nhera na expenaive book 
could not have been imrcha^d, 

Ed. Toglre oniyttaiiBstmuEle, Ko two persons conld agree which are 
the hundred best songs erer ^vritten, hat any per^n n'ho will check from 
the combined labia of eonlentswesend freathe Bongsthathe thinks ought 
to rank among the first hunilred will Bad when he has gone through the 
liat tbat ba baa nearly the hundred checked. The cost of copyrteht boa 
never been alloweil to stand In the way of really desirable songs, and large 
Homs hava been paid for the right to use the songs selected. 

Sd. To gli'e maaio just as it iras written. The school sonn-hooka of 
twenty years ago gaYB the harmony " Bunplifled." The aoUiors bad In view 
the self-tauubt country girl picking melodlss ont upoa a rude lEiEtrumeiit. 
and aeanmad that abo would atumbla otct any chords except tba tonio, the 
domtoant, and the Enbdomlnaut. So operaUo and other aira of which the 
groat beauty lay In the bannoules of the accompaniment were given with 
"ilmpliBcd" chorda, and In that form have been sungso much that the orig- 
inal setting has been forgotten. In the Song Budget Serlea, every piece, so 
far as po^ble baa been harmonized directly from the original ; and while 
the setting is uniformly In f otir purls, whlcb makes the playing eaay for those 
onosed to Intricate accompanlmenls, the harmonies have been restored, and 
the mnsia made indnltaly richer. Many a cablnet-organiat wbo baa sought 
In Tain tor a "Lost Chord " will Bnd It and delight in It here. 

4th. To give onlysoDBstbatare strong, bealthful.helptnl, both In mnalo 
andlnworda. TherelanosicklysentimBntalitylntheSong Budget Series, 
Life la real, life Is earnest in these aongs ; and It is happy, too. Pathetic 
songs may be found here, for the youUiful mind crares the sweet sorrow 
of palhetio contemplation. Ent tho pathos la always real, and always offera 
helpful Eupgestlon. I<otbIng mawkish, nothing of atralned or affectei' 
emolion will be found In any of theso books. Bend 15 cents for one as i 

C. W. B/VBDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Tf. 



School Bulletin Teachers' Agency. 

Not osh deslrabla place In fifty Is filled now-a-days except directly or 
Indirectly lliroagli the medium of a Teachera' Auency. Nearly all teacban 
bolding reapotiallilo pcHitions are tbemaelres enrnllea la some AgeitGT and 

_..._ .. ...^ Aeenty inunedlata information of proapectiv" "' 

Mather taijin chance tojearn of vacaijcjea. _ 

_. .— _Bncy foe 

the injormati on alone. He migbt not care tonselt, but it is wortli twodtd-' 
'tra a year to be sure he has missed no opportxmltleB he would like to know 

Tax Best Aoencies, however, do not depend on Infortnadon alone. By 
ipeated sut'cessea. by fair dealluR and through the Influence of the teach' 
rs ibey have placed, they hare won the couBdence of many school boarto 
ademploying principals. There are hundreds offchools that systematically 
■maee all their teachers through an Agency and will not consider appUca-, 
ons from any other sonrca. 
Tar H.cp.s matters do Hot go so much by chance aa they used to in All- 
Time was nben nothiuR was said or thougbt of channel Wi 
year, bat nowadays teachers and EChool boards both torn 
men c/oa niuo open. Wb happen to know as we write that a man now 
principal of a S1S<V school will belora the end of the year be appidnted 
teacher la one of the normal schools. We are pretty well satisfied (hat a 
man now Ristting $U0O will hare the Sisoo place. If he Rets it we hare onr 
.u oweettlnKlllOO who willbBKladof the (1400 place - 



of the 



I 



eTcry case because these men are espociaily Utted for these places and 

airnn. nf ihem. AU thls In January. NowneitJone same principal wlio 

doilatH by not regislerinjt in an Agency will read b the morn- 



ing newspaper that Principal So-and-so has been , 

la soch a normal school, and win pack his valise, take the train, asd hurry 
dS to Prinelpal So-and-so's present place to apply for his portion befo(« 
anyone else gets there. It will surprise hini to iearq that the yaoancy WOH 
provided for six months be(ore-lf bedcesfiiidltout. lie has saved his Ivra 
dollars reitlstratton fee but he has lost his time, his car-fare, and whatever 
chance be stood of the place. 

One year we sent Principal Poland to the Jersey City high school at 

.. ,._.._^ . t,. ... '--e filled by sendiuBPrinelpafWln- 

ilch we filled by sending 



re is a continual moving-np ; 



iterdamAcadem 
^e nalthig fc 




will orentuallv get to the head. In no profession is there bo frequent and. 
so rapid movlng-up as in teacbinj;. To get to the top, do your work well 
where Ton are am keep regittertit. Presently yoti win be the man that fltS' 
and wjU be elected, ana i( yon do fit when you get there the Agency will 
keep its eye OD yoa for the osxt St. Try It. 

' ■ ' however, not only to register, bnl to reidrier In Omt 

- '--'- yotL Withont refieetlon upon others It may tioii 

IB School BnlletinAeencris safe and tmstworthyjj 

..It of schnolB In Denver. Colo,, and lateprealdnw 

i' Association, said In the Colorada School Jgimat\ 

, and conducted hy C. W, 
,,isan oLoana reiiaom — *---■ ' ' '■■ **« 

- — bnreaa. 

Ke know the man at t/wflfftif." ' 

" The man at the liead " of the School Bulletin Agency makes personal 
aelectlon of every teacher recommended. Seud for circulars. 

C. W. BAJCDEEN, Proprietor, Syracuse, N. T. 
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LookeWohQ). Slutch of, by li. H. Quick, Paper. Ifimo, pp.a7 IB 

I<awrls(K.W.) HoaloabtainGreaUttBencMfri'ma Boolu Faper,8«D, pp. 19 26 

MoOnll;'! Pir/orated Eraatn, per dox 1 OO 

UoKay (Jaiiiiy.) loo iCj:peHmenU in If aliirai Seitnct. Paper, IBmo, pp. EiO « IE 

*aiaps tar tlie Wall. Hend for Upeelal Clraulara. 

iaa.jf»*Reaeriitapa. Switzerland, l]xl7HrS3-'0i 2Sx34, 110.00. Faleatlne.. ID DO 

IMteeKA Mapg Uolted States 8aw» iDto Stalea 70 

rhemnu. New VorkStMa sawn inUi Couatles K 

'Onoadaga Count)/. Cloth, 4i4Vi feet. 10 00 

Marble (A. P.) Fomen 0/ Sehool QSlcen Paper. Iflmo. pp.17 15 

MsranhBlB-BualaiT (BarDDess) Sehool Work-ilurpi. Paper, IBmo, pp.ST. IB 

OhUdandClalilialure. Frtebel'B Bd'lThearleB. ClotG, l^Q, pp.SOT.. 1 Ml 

Hsndalsy (H.\Stx in lilnd onA Education. Paper, IGmo, pp. 13 IB 

aiKiwall (W. H.) Scamtrjatlow aa TaUfor PramoUun. I'aper, BTD.pp. U IH 
—T/ie Text-Baata of Ckimeuius. witli cuts from the Orbii Ptelvi. Svo, pp. S4 9S 



HfllUfJabD (J. M. D.) T\t Ntw EducatHm. Iflnio, pp. 
■-■ -■ -.- .- - -ewBell. tlo 



AnoidSducalionalR^ormci: l)r. Andrew Bell. CloUi. llmo, pp. IB2... 

...—wn >.. .,„.t_..-,. „„,„ ,....,. .= , ,20 

Wper, 8n 



Bfifihael CO. 8.) Algebrafnr Begimiers. Cloth, IBnio, pp. IW. 
~ -■'* ■■' "■'■■ ■ ' .Far- 



Hill (John Stuart.) Inaugiirnl A'lilrtumC SI. Andreai. nper.BTO, pp.Bl... 35 
HUler {WariiBr.) Edacalitni ax a Dep't of Uover-nnintt. Paper, no, pp. IS. IB 

MtlU(C;. D. B.l The Tretof Mutholoau. Cloth. Bvo, Pp. *Si SCO 

Mlln* (James M.) reaehim' luHUar'jJIaa m,ii Promt. Paper, Syo, np, ».. IS 

n (Jobn) A Small Traelale of Eduealiun. Paper, Ittmo, pp. 36 IB 

■<;ftof. byR. H. yulck. faper, IBmo, pp 5B IB 

t* of thf Inlernational Congrcs of Education. ittO. Cloth,4TOla GOO 

-uuuuTi. CIcil Oanfynmen/^, NurCtiam. Cloth. lEnio, pp lEl 78 

Uanroa (Will 9.) Laimraof Henry Barnard. Lealh , lOmo.pp. SB.. 90 

Msw York liiiee(ion Sadc, with all the Questions o( the UaUorm, State, 
Cnmell, Scholarship, and Normal Ealrance ExamlnatioiiB, to March 31, 



,-.., ,.p.461... 

It, Bapplemeat No. 1 



8iipplenieDEKo.a,to June. ISSS. Puper, avo, pp. ISH 

II — -.1 — i_ T. 'TEtoDaJe. Paper, iBmn. 

, , Caw and CirtI Gov't. Paper, 16mo.... 

~ Statt EtamUnaUon QuaOota lo 6atB. Clutli, IBma, pp.4a2 

— rA* QiuetiBii»inBook-Keeplna,ti'ithAn*wtr». Paper, IBmo, pp. 31.. 
— HtoftWTf of tiisBmpfreSiafe, Hendrlok. 01otU,l»-- — "" 



Tiie tatut, QnesUoiiB In Drawtne 

ThtlOBie. (Jr— ' — ■- "-' — ' ' - 



U Slate of, NorEliam. Cloth, iBmo, pp. IBS... 



CaOtefPitNielnstruciUm. Latest Edition '. 3 5D 

iVufuml HUiory, and Caltlnel Biport*. Write lot informatlDD. 

Morthmm (Heniy 0.) Civil QovmmeM. Cloth. ISmo, pp. 331 76 

ThimmiforttlmauTi- Cloth, IBmo. pp. IBl 7B 

Ftrinpffte Porf* of AmerlBOsi-Riiilory. Cloth. IBmo, pp. IWO 7S 

CmtntTtaUonal Ltmont ieadliio to Oeoornphi/. Paper. IBmo, pp. S9 26 

Kortband (Chaa.) Utemory SetteUnn*. Thre* series. Kaeh... SB 

Northrop (B. O.) HUlh SahooJii. Paper, 8to, pp. 38. SB 

Nnrthrap (A, J.) Campt and Triunpsin the Adtroniiaolif. IBmo. pp. SOS. 1 S5 

NDmbar Lmoni. On nsnl-hnard.lxll, after the Orubo Method 10 

PM!« (Davlrt P.) The Thtory and Fraeliee of TeachiHg. IBmo, pp. 448, Ma- __ 

iillla,(OctB.; Cloth .„ ' 1 00 

PiudoiiCEniinaL.) Oral Iiuemrftoi ta Oawrophi/. Paper, IBmo, pp. 2fl.... IB 
FAriona (James Roasell, Jr..) Prunlan SctuioU tfirimgh American Hues. 

Cloth, 8to. pp. 91 1 00 

Preneh Sahonlt thrnufth Ameriaan Eve*. CI > 111, Hvn, pp. 190 1 00 

Parna (.loseDh.) LeetaTts on th« Art at EdueaUan. Cloth, IBmo. pp. asi.. 1 00 
Pajns (W. H.) A Short TJistam nf Edwiatiim. Cloth. Iflmo, pp. lOS.... SO 

Padagofclcal Primen. Manilla, ISmo, pp. 40, each !!B 

1. School Man^ement, pp.lfl. a. Letter-Wrltln|[,pp.l7, 

Parec (B ) TheFintthrgt Yton tit OMldhoitd. Cloth. IBmo, pp,29S 1 BO 

Tiedetnann'tlUeiirditf Infant lAfe. Manilla, pp.4fl IB 

Parlodlosli. The .'^dhool BiJIetdi, Monthly. IB pp,, 10x14, Per year. I DO 

Bound Vols. T-XIX. Cloth, a00pp.,eaoh S DO 

The Sehnnt Room, Bound volumes 1-V. Each 1 BO 

ThiNiuiEdaiaiiUm. Vol, VI 2 00 

__PMtaioui (J. H.) fflu Aim and IPorft, hs Do GuV\nv&. ■ 

^■MtoifeAn/, h7B-rr. Qi'lok. Pap— ■" 

^^^lalattlnn ArilhmetU*. bv ,1. 

^^■7. M Year, pp. sss. Bach.. 
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8h»B ._. . 

Sbarrlll (J.B.I The irfo-mat <iaetttmi Book. Clolh. IJmo.'pp. ioi.. .,'.... 1 B' 

SUIrrefflEmllr). The Kinderaarlcn SuiUta. Olotb. ISmo, pc. aW 1 

8mnaBP(0hiw. R.) T/u ArUor Bay UfanWl. OlOtli.Svo, pp,47S 

Ttu Hew York qmition Boalc. Oloth, Bvo, pp. Wl 

AmlthlC. F.) HimOTarv Dsgreet in Anitrtain CcUeim. Ptper, Svo, PP. t 
SailtbfEdaranl.} ffixtori/ qfttu SaHmUi af Sm-acfm njoth, a»o. pp. MT.. 
g^lth (Geo. M.) Vocabalam to Oaaar't fhAHo War. Ololh, IBmo, pp.l 

saiithfWm.) Ommetru Tml Parvr: PacknM nIliW,S>4x\0-, 

„„°» ^"'ir-*' The. isaili Thmmnd. Paper, tmtW «o w-li 

^""r CBBiarr. r/ie. Paper. •m»n 4to, pp. fO 




I, iQOlmlluK hL . . 

r Dar Uauaal. MaalllB.SrO, pp. fll 
um l.eaKiie. LeaEberette, «to. pp. 
"leTKar (Ij. J,) A'arnutl lianouofre .Ctsmiui, Bourt-., .. 
Iiwlfik {A, P.) Tu.'etUy Dime QueMm Bnoks. with lull Bi 
' Paper. 16mO| pp. about iO. EaClJ.. 




